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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF EPHRATA; 
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Baptist Society of Pennsylvania. (Written for the 
Portraiture of Pennsylvania, and communicated in a 
letter to Thomas F,Gordon, Esq.—By him furnished 
for the Register. 


Bx Wiciram M, Fanwnesrocs, M. D. 


Ephrata is one of the earliest settlements of the inte- 
rior of this State, and is the first Protestant Monastery 
established in America. Its history is interesting on 
account of the peculiarity of the Institution, and the 
associations connected with it. It is situated in Cocali- 
co township, Lancaster county, at the intersection of 
the Reading road with the Downingstown or Harris- 
burg turnpike, sixty miles N. W. of Philadelphia, thir- 
teen N. E. from Lancaster, and thirty-eight from Har- 
risburg. This name is now applied to the neighbor- 
hood of Ephrata proper, for the distance of a mile along 
the turnpike, making Cocalico creek the centre. ‘Thus 
considered, it contains about twenty dwellings, several 
stores, two taverns, anda paper mill. New Ephratais 
a smaller village about a mile further west, on the 
turnpike. 

Ephrata, proper, is an irregular enclosed village, ly- 
ing in a triangle formed by the turnpike, the upper, or 
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determining to lay aside all preconceived opinions and 
traditional observances. ‘The result of their inquiries 
terminated in the formation of the Society now called 
the Dunkers, or First Day German Baptists. Meeting 
with much persecution as they grew into some impor- 
tance, as all did who had independence enough to dif- 
fer from the popular church, some were driven into 
Holland, some to Creyfels in the Duchy of Cleves, and 
the mother church voluntarily removed to Serustervin, 
in Frizland; and from thence emigrated to America in 

1719, and dispersed to different parts—to Germantown, 
Skippeck, Oley, Conestoga, and elsewhere. They 
formed a church at Germantown in 1723, under the 
charge of Perer Becxer, The church grew rapidly 
in this country, receiving members from the banks of 
the Wissahickon and from Lancaster county; and soon 
after a church was established at Muehlbach, (Mill 
creek) in this county. Of this community was one 
Conrap BetssEt, a native of Germany. He had been 
a Presbyterian, and fied from the persecutions of that 
period. Wholly intent upon seeking out the true ob- 
ligations of the word of Gop, and the proper obser- 
vance of the rites and ceremonies it imposes, stripped 
of human authority, he conceived that there was an er- 
ror among the Dunkers, in the observance of the day 
for the Sabbath— that the Seventh day was the command 


old Reading road, and the Cocalico creek, and belongs | of the Lorp Gop, and that that day being established 
entirely to the Seventh Day Baptist Society. It | and sanctified, by the Great Jenovan, forever! and no 
contains a Monastery and several other buildings for | change, nor authority for change ever having been an- 
the accommodation of the Society; to which is attached | nounced to man, by any power sufficient to set aside 
and belonging to the same, about one hundred and | the solemn decree of the Atmignuty—a decree which 
forty acres of land, and a grist mill and saw mill. The | he declared that he had sanctified forever/-—he felt it to 
Post office which bears this name, is an half mile from | be his duty to contend for the observance of that day. 
the original village. Ephrata, in former times, was | About the year 1725, he published a tract entering into 
known better among the German population, by the | a discussion of this point, which created some excite- 
name of Kloster, (Cloister) or Dunkerstown—a nick- | ment and disturbance in the Society at Mill creek; up- 
name, from the word Dunker or Tunker, corruptions |on which he retired from the settlement, and went, 
of Taueffer, Baptist. The Society of Ephrata, howev- | secretly,to a cell on the banks of the Cocalico, which had 


er, are a distinct sect from the denomination that nuw 
bears the name of Dunkers, with whom they have al- 
ways been confounded. Originally they descended 


| previously,been occupied by one Eximetica,an hermit, 
| His place of retirement was unknown for a long time to 
the people he had left, and when discovered, many of 





from that division of Christians, About the year 1694, 
a controversy arose in the protestant churches of Ger- | of the truth of his proposition for the observance of the 
many and Holland, in which vigorous attempts were | Sabbath, settled around him, in solitary cottages. They 
made to reform some of the errors of the church, and | adopted the original Sabbath—the Seventh day—for 
with the design of promoting a more practical, vital | public worship, in the year 1728; which has ever since 
religion. This party, at the head of which was the pi- | been observed by their descendants, even unto the 
ous SreneR, ecclesiastical superintendent of the Court present day. 

of Saxony, was opposed, violently, and after having | Jn the year 1732, the solitary life was changed intoa 
bestowed upon them, in ridicule,the epithet of Piefists, | conventicle one, and a Monastic Society was establish- 
they were suppressed in their public ministrations | ed as soon as the first buildings erected for that purpose 
and lectures, by the Consistory of Wittemberg. Not-| were finished—May 1733. The habit of the Capu- 
withstanding they were prohibited from promulgating, | chins, or White Friars, was adopted by both the breth- 
publicly, their views and principles, it lead to inquiry |ren and sisters; which consisted of a shirt, trowsers, 
among the people. This state of things continuing, | and vest, with a long white gown and cowl, of woolen 
many learned men of the different Universities left Eu- | web in winter, and linen in summer.—That of the sis- 
rope, and emigrated to America, whilst others remain- | ters differed only in the substitution of petticoats for 
ed and persevered in the prosecution of the work they | trowers, and some little peculiarity in the shape of the 
had commenced with so much diligence. In the year | cowl. Monastic names were given to all who entered 
1708, Atexanpzr Mack, of Schriesheim, and seven |the cloister, Onezstmus (Israel Eckerlin) was consti- 
others in Schwardzenaw, Germany, met together, re- |tuted Prior, who was succeeded by JaEsrz, (Peter 
gularly, to examine, carefully and impartially, the doc- Miller;) and the title of Father—spiritual father—was 
trines of the New Testament, and to ascertain, what | bestowed by the Sociely, upon Berssex, whose monastic 
are the —— it imposes on ene Christians; | name was Friepsax; to whicli the brethren afterwards 
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the Society at Mill creek, who had become convinced 
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added, Gorrrecat—implying,together, Peaceable, God- 
right. Inthe year 1740, there were thirty-six single 
brethren in the cloister, and thirty-five sisters; and at 
one time, the Society, including the members living in 
the neighborhood, numbered nearly three hundred. 
The first buildings of the Society, of any conse- 
quence, were Kedar, and Zion—a meeting house and 
convent, which were erected on the hill called Mount 
Zion. ‘They afterwards built larger accommodations, 
in the meadow below, comprising a Sister’s House call- 
ed Saron, to which is attached a large Chapel, and 
“ Saal,”’ for the purpose of holding the Agapas or Love 
Feasts, —A Brother’s House, called Bethania, with 
which is connected the large meeling room, with galle- 
ries, in which the whole Society assembled, for public 
worship, in the days of their prosperity, and which are 
still standing, surrounded by smaller buildings, which 
were occupied as printing office, bake house, school 
house, almonry, and others for different purposes; on 
one of which, a one story house, the town clock is 
erected. 
The buildings are singular, and of very ancient ar- 
chitecture—all the outside walls being covered with 
shingles. The two houses for the brethren and sisters, 
are very large, being three and four stories wigh: each 
has a chapel for their night meetings, and the main 
buildings are divided into small apartments, (each con- 
taining between fifty and sixty,) so that six dormitories, 
which are barely large enough to contain a cot, (in ear- 
ly days a bench and billet ‘of wood for the head,) a 
closet and an hour-glass surround a common room, in 
which each sub-division pursued their respective avo- 
cations. On entering these silent cells and traversing 
the long narrow passages, visiters can scarcely divest 
themselves of the feeling of walking the tortuous wind- 
ings of some old castle, and breathing in the hidden 
recesses of romance. The ceilings have an eleyation 
of but seven feet; the passages leading to the cells, or 
«* Kammers,”’ as they are styled, and through the dif- 
ferent parts of both convents, are barely wide enough 
to admit one person, for when meeting a second, one 
has always to retreat;—the dens of the Kammers are 
“but five feet high, and twenty inches wide, and the win- 
dow, for each has but one, is only eighteen by twenty- 
four inches; the largest windows affording light to the 
meeting rooms, are but thirty by thirty-four inches, — 
The walls of all the rooms, including the meeting room, 
the chapels, the saals, and even the kammers, or dor- 
mitories, are hung and nearly covered, with large sheets 
of elegant penmanship, or ink-paintings,—many of 
which are texts from the scriptures, done in very 
handsome manner, in ornamented gothic letters, called 
in the German Fractur-schrifften. They are done on 
large sheets of paper manufactured for the purpose at 
their own mill, some of which are put into frames, and 
which admonish the resident, as well as the casual visi- 
ter,which ever way they may turnthe head. There are 
some very curious ones: two of which still remain in the 
chapel attached to Saron. One represents the narrow 
and crooked way, done ona sheet of about three feet 
square, which it would be difficult to describe—it is 
very curious and ingenious: the whole of the road is 
filled up with texts of scripture, advertising the disci- 
ples of their duties, and the obligations their profes- 
sion imposes upon them, Another represents the three 
heavens. Inthe first, Canist, the Shepherd, is rep- 
resented gathering his flock together; in the second, 
which occupies one foot in height, and is three feet 
wide, three hundred figures, in the Capuchin dress, can 


be counted, with harps in their hands, and the heads of 


an innumerable host; and in the third is seen the 
throne surrounded by two hundred arch-angels. Ma- 
ny of these Fractur schrifften express their own enthu- 
siastic sentiments on the subject of celibacy, and the 
virtue of a recluse life, whilst others are devotional 
pieces. The following are taken from two found 
in the chapel of the Sisters’ convent. I can copy 
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the sentiment but cannot convey an idea of their 
style:— 


Die Lib ist unsre Kron und heller Tugend Spigel, 
Die Weissheit unsre Lust, und reines Gottes Sigel; 
Das Lamm ist unser Schatz wir uns anvertrauen, 
Und foigen seinem Gang als reinste Jungfrauen. 


Unsre Kronen die wir tragen in dieser Sterblichkeit, 

Werden uns in Truebsals-tagen durch vil Leide zu- 
bereit, 

Da muss unsre Hoffnung bluehen und der Glaube 
wachsen auf, 

Wan sich Welt und Fleisch bemuehen uns zu schwae- 
che in dem Lauf, 

O Woldan! weil wir gezaehlet zu der reinen Laem- 
mur Heerd, 

Die dem keuschen Lam vermaehlet, und erkauffet 
von der Erd, é 

Bleibet schon alhir verbergen,unser Ehren Schmuck 
und Kron, 


Wird uns doch an jenen Morgen kroenen, Jesus, 
Gottes Sohn. 


In the rooms which any sister has occupied, and is 


departed, a piece, which is framed in imitation of a 
tablet, is put up,expressive'of the character and virtues 
of the deceased,or some feeling memorial of love is in- 
scribed, The following is one [ found in the Kammer, 
which had been occupied by Zenosra—a very beauti- 
ful, lovely, and devout sister:— 


ZENOBIA: 
Wird Gruenen und Ge- 


deyen, ihr Arbeit wird nicht vergeb- 
lich, noch auch ihre Hoffnung 
verlohren seyn, ibr Erbe bluehen 
mitten unter den Heiligen. 


A room was set apart for such purposes, called 


the writing room, and several sisters devoted their 
whole attention to this abor, as well as to transcribing 
the writings of the Founder of the Society; thus multi- 
plying copies for the wants of the community, before 
they had a printing press. 
Tasta, and Ipuicenra, were the principal ornamental 


Two sisters named Anwas- 


writers, They left a large folio volume of sample al- 


phabets, of various sizes and style; which are both ele- 
gant and curious, exhibiting the most patient applica- 
tion. The letters of the first alphabet are twelve inches 


long, surrounded by a deep border, in imitation of 
copper plate engraving—each one of which is different 
in the filling up. It was finished in the year 1750, and 
is still preserved in the hands of the trustees. There 
was another transcribing room appropriated exclusive- 
ly to copying music:—hundreds of volumes, each con- 
taining five or six hundred pieces, were transferred 
from book to book, with as much accuracy, and almost 
as much neatness as if done with a graver. 

It was in contemplation, at one time, by the Ecxen- 
trns, three brothers, one of whom was Prior, and had 
the superintendence of the secular concerns, to make 
it a place of more importance than a mere religious re- 
fuge. They.were from Germany,and had been brought 
up Catholics. They conceived a project of erecti 
extensive buildings, and connecting trade with it; at 
had some preparations under way—the timber all hewn, 
as all the buildings are of wood, even the chimneys 
which remain in use at this day,—and in readiness to 
erect a tower, and had sent to Europe, where they had 
extensive connections, and got a chime of bells cast, 
unknown to the Society, until they arrived at Phila- 
delphia, and the bill for payment was forwarded to 
them. ‘The Society resolved not to receive them, but 
had them sold and paid the loss. One of these bells 
having upon it, Ersxata—Isnact Ecxearir, Prior, 
was purchased, and is now on one of the churches in 














Lancaster. ‘This transaction led to the discovery of 
a conspiracy of the ~EckeRxixs to possess themselves 
of the title of the property, which was much more ex- 
tensive and valuable than now, and which terminated 
in his expulsion (Israel) from the office of Prior. They 
afterwards removed to Virginia, where they obtained 
some notoriety in connection with the Indian affairs.— 
The Society was wedded to Apostolic simplicity,—they 
desired no tower—no bells. They refused to have a 
bell to call them to meeting, even the midnight meet- 
ing,which was regularly held at twelve o’clock: Frrep- 
sam contending that the spirit of devotion ought to be 
sufficient to make them punctual to the hour, which 
generally proved to be adequate. 

The community was a republic, in which all stood 
upon perfect equulity and freedom. No monastic vows 
were taken, neither had they any written covenant, as 
is common in the Baptist churches. The New Testa- 
ment was their confession of faith, their code of laws, 
and their church discipline. ‘The property which be- 
longed to the Society, by donation, and the labor of 
the single brethren and sisters, was common stock, 
but none were obliged to throw in their own property 
or give up any of their possessions. The Society was 
supported by the income of the farm, grist mill, paper 
raill, oil mill, fulling mill, and the labor of the brethren 
and sisters in the Cloister. 

This Society hasbeen much misrepresented by writers 
who know but little of them,and mostly draw on their im- 
aginations and the libels of the persecutors of the Socie- 
ty, for the principles of this people. Ina short notice 
of Ephrata in. Gorpon’s Guzetieer of Pennsylvania, 


drawn from an account published by one not very | fi 


friendly to the Society, in the T'ransactions of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, several errors were in- 
advertently and unconsciously, promulgated by the re- 
spected author.* The good and devout Founder is re- 
presented as a crafty, designing usurper of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, and as assuming titles, honors, and pow- 
er. This is not the place to enter into a full refutation 
of these charges, which are without foundation, and 
could only have originated in gross ignorance, or 
shameful wickedness. Betsser, who had been educat- 
ed in the Calvanistic faith, left Europe that he might 
enjoy freedom of opinion in America; he withdrew from 
the Society of Dunkers at Mill creek, because his views 
on the Sabbath produced some dissension, and after 
he was drawn from his seclusion, by /ove for those who 
came and settled around him, and entreated his minis- 
try, he devoted his whole life and property to advance 
the welfare of the Society; giving the management of 
the secular affairs entirely into the hands of others, 
while he gave his attention wholly to instructing them 
in the Word of Life, and establishing the Gospel in its 
truth and simplicity. The title of ‘‘Faraer,’’ and 
** Gorrrecat,” were conferred upon him by his breth- 
ren, and was not a presumptuous assumption of Bers- 
szx. Their principles are equally misrepresented in 
that as well as most other English accounts of the So- 
ciety. In Bucx’s Theological Dictionary, we are told 
that ‘‘the principal tenets appear to be t'iese: that 
future happiness is only attained by penance and out- 
ward mortification in this life; and that as Jesus Cartst, 
by his meritorious sufferings became the Redeemer of 
mankind in general, so each individual of the human 
race by a life of abstinence and restraint, may work 
out his own salvation, Nay, they go so far as to admit 
of works of supererogation,and declare that a man may 
do much more than he is in justice or equity obliged to 
do, and that his superabundant works may therefore 
be applied to the salvation of others;”’ and a great many 
other things equally ridiculous and unfounded. The 
account in that book is a tissue of misrepresentation, 
unworthy a place in a work of that character. 

The principles of the Seventh Day Baptist Society of 
Ephrata, which no writer that we have encountered, 


(* See Reg. Vol. V. page-331,—Ep.] 
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seems to understand, though they have been published 
in the German language, with full explanations and 
commentaries, seventy or eighty years ago, may be 
summed up in a few words, viz: 

1. They receive the Bible as the only rule of Faith, 
covenant, and code of laws for church government.— 
They do not admit the least license with the letter and 
spirit of the scriptures, and especially the New Testa- 
ment,—do not allow one jot or tittle to be added or re- 
jected in the administration of the ordinances,but prac- 
tice them precisely as they are instituted and made an 
example by Jesus Carisr in his Word. 

2. They believe in the Divinity of our Lord Jxsus 
Cuarist, and the trinity of the Godhead; having unfurl- 
ed this distinctive banner on the first page of a hymn 
book which they had printed for the Society as early as 
1739, viz: ** There are three that bear recordin heaven, 

the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these 
three are one. And there are three that bear witness in 
earth, the Spirit, and the water, und the blood; and these 
three agree in one.” 

3. They believe that salvation is of Grace, and not of 
works; and they rely solely on the merits and atone- 
ment of Christ. They believe, also, that that atone- 
ment is sufficient for every creature—that Christ died 
for all who will call upon his name, and offer fruits meet 
for repentance; and that all who come unto Christ are 
drawn of the Father. 

4. They contend for the observance of the original 
Sabbath, believing that it requires an authority equal 
to the Great Institutor, to change any of his decrees. — 
They maintain that as he blessed and sanctified that day 
orever, which has never been abrogated in his Word, 
nor any scripture to be found to warrant that construc- 
tion, that it is still as binding as it was when it was an- 
nounced amid the thunders of Mount Sinai. To al- 
ter so positive and hallowed a commandment of the At- 
micaty, they consider would require an explicit edict 
from the Great Jenovan. It was not foretold by any 
of the Prophets, that with the New Dispensation there 
would be any change in the Sabbath, or any of the 
commandments. Christ who declared himself the Lord 
of the Sabbath, observed the Seventh day, and made it 
the day of his especial ministrations; nor did he au- 
thorise any change. The Apostles have not assumed 
to do away the original Sabbath, or give any command 
to substitute the first for the Seventh day. The cir- 
cumstance of the disciples meeting together to break 
bread on the first day, which is sometimes used as a 
pretext for observing that day, is simply what the Se- 
venth day people do at this day. The sacrament was 
not administered by Christ, nor by the Apostles on the 
Sabbath, but on the first day, counting as the people of 
Ephrata still do, the evening and the morning to make 
the day. 

5. They hold to the Apostolic Baptism—believers 
baptism—and administer trine immersion, with the lay- 
ing on of hands and prayer, while the recipient yet re- 
mains kneeling in the water. 

6. They celebrate the Lord’s supper at night, in imi- 
tation of our Saviour;—washing at the same time each 
others feet, agreeably to his command and example, as 
is expressly stated in the 13th chapter of the evangelist 
John, 14th and 15th verses. This is attended to on the 
the evening after the close of the Sabbath—the Sabbath 
terminating at sunset of the Seventh day, thus making 
the supper an imitation of that instituted by Christ, and 
resembling also the meeting of the Apostles on the first 
day to break bread, which has produced much confu- 
sion in some minds in regard to the proper day to be 
observed. 

Celibacy they consider a virtue, but never require 
it, nor do they take any vows in reference to it. They 
never prohibited marriage and lawful intercourse, be- 
tween the sexes, as is stated by some writers, but when 
two concluded to be joined in wedlock, they were 
aided by the Society. It (celibacy) was urged as being 
more conducive to a holy life, for Pau saith: ** 7% 
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that are ufler the flesh, do mind the things of the flesh: | peculiar views of this people, nor enter into the 
but they that are ges the Spirit, the things of the Spirit, | minutia of the manner of performing all the ceremo- 
—And again: He that is unmarried, careth for the _nies and ordinances. I would merely remark in regard 
things that belong to the Lord, how he may please the | to their regular worship, that they commence with a 
Lord; But he that is married careth for the things of the; hymn, then prayers, (kneeling) and after a second 
world, how he may please his wife. There is this differ- | hymn, the minister requests one of the brethren (any 
ence between a wife and a virgin. The unmarried wo- | one) to reada chapter out of the Scriptures, which 
men carelh for the things of the Lord, that she may be | they are at liberty to choose from any part of the Bible, 
holy, both in body and in spirit: but she that is married | —he then expounds the chapter; tracing its bearings 
cureth for the things of the world, how she may please her | and historical connection with the prophets and the 
husband. —I say therefore to the unmarried and widows, ti | New Testament; after which the Exhurters enforce the 
is good for themif they abide even as I.” And they also | duties it inculcates, and should any member, brother or 
consider that those who sacrifice the lusts of the flesh, | singie sister be able to improve the subject still farther, 
and live pure virgins for Canist’s sake, will be better fit- | or have any remarks relative to the topic, to make, is 
ted,and will enjoy the first placesin glory. St. Jonn,in | at perfect freedom to express them. Prayer and sings 
the Revelations, says: ‘*I looked up, and lo, a Lamb | ing, with the reading of a psalm, instead of a benedic- 
stood on Mount Zion, and with him an hundred and forty | tion, concludes the service. At another time, and in 
and four thousand, having his Futher’s name written in | another place, I may enter into a full exposition of the 
their foreheads. And I heard a voice from heaven, as the | Principles and Ordinances of this society, and exhibit 
voice of many weters, and as the voice of a great thunder: | at length their doctrines, and the grounds on which 
and I heard the vice of harpers harping with their harps: | they are predicated. 
And they sung as it were a new song before the throne,| It is not one of their customs to wear long beards, as 
and a the four beasts, and the elders: and no man is frequently said of them: this is more the case with 
evuld learn that song but the hundred and forty and four | the Dunkers and Menonists. They are often represent- 
thousand, which were redeemed from the earth. These | ed asliving on vegetables, the rules of the society for- 
are they which were not defiled wilh women; for they are | bidding meats, for the purpose of mortifying the natur- 
virgins. These are they which follow the Lamb whither- | al appetite, and also as lying on wooden benches, with 
ersuever he goeth. These were redeemed from among | billets of wood for pillows, as an act of penance. The 
men, being the first fruits unto Gov and unto the | true reason and explanation of this matter is, that both 
Lams.” This was a fond, cherished subject, and was | were done from considerations of economy. Their 
constantly inculcated, It may be considered the ground | circumstances were very restricted, and their under- 
of the Institution at Ephrata, whose prosperity and ad-| taking great. They studied the strictest simplicity 
vancement was dependent on it being: properly appre- | and economy in alltheir arrangements: wooden flagons, 
ciated. It was seduously kept before them, by their; wooden goblets, turned wooden trays, were used in ad- 
ministers, in its brightest colours; and all the scripture, | ministering the communion; and the same goblets are 
which is not a little, was brought to bear upon it, to | still in use, though they have been presented with more 
inspire them with perseverance and faithfulness, It} costly ones. Even the plates off of which they ate, 
promised capabilities which others could not possess in| were octangu!ar pieces of thin poplar boards, their 
the divine life, and also held out the brighter rewards | forks and candlesticks were of wood, and also every 
of Heaven, It was a prolific subject for many of their | other article that could be made of that material, was 
hymns, which seemed to hallow and sanctify virginity. | used by the whole community, After they were re- 
I have seen one, an occasional hymn, for they multi-| lieved from the pressure of their expensive enterprise 
lied new hymns for every particular meeting or cele- | in providing such extensive accommodations, they en- 
ration—one which is very beautiful indeed, and which | joyed the cot for repose, and many other of the good 
was a prophecy respecting Ephrata—a prophecy which | things of life; though temperance in eating and drink- 
has been verified. It invoked in elegant terms, stead- ing, was scrupulously regarded. And it may be well 
fastness of purpose among the brethren and sisters of | to remark, that there was not any ardent spirits used in 
the Cloister, and laments the downfall, in prospect of | the building of the whole village; the timber of which 
any declension, in most affecting strains. The follow- | was hewn, and all the boards sawed by hand during the 








ing is a stanza from the hymn above alluded to: winter months. The society was a social community, 
and not a cold, repulsive, bigoted compact; being 

Auch Ephrata, wird hier so lange stehen, sometimes represented as reserved and distant, and 

Als Junfrauen darinn am Reihen gehen; even not giving an answer when addressed on the road, 
Wann aber dieser Adel wird aufheren, Monean Epwanrps, in his ‘‘ Materials towards a History 

So wird die Rache diesen Ort versteren. of the American Baptists,” (published in 1770,) bears a 


different testimony; he says “ From the uncouth dress, 

They do not approve of paying their ministers a sala-| the recluse and ascetic life of these people sour aspects 
ry. They think that the Gospel was sent without | and rough manners might be expected; but on the con- 
money and without price, and that every one called | trary, a smiling innocence and meekness grace their 
to preach the word, should do it from the love of the | countenances, and a softness of tone and accent adorn 
cause, and in this matter to follow the advice and ex- | their conversation, and make their deportment gentle 
ample of Paur, However, they never had any scru- | and obliging. Their singing is charming; partly owing 
ples in affording their ministers such supplies of life as | to the pleasantness of their voices, the variety of parts 
they possess themselves, and gave them the same sup- | they carry on together, and the devout manner of per- 
port the other brethren enjoyed. Individual members| formance.” And of Brissex he gives the following 
may give, as presents, what to them seemeth fit, in| character, which he says he had from one who knew 
money, goods, &c.; and whenever he travels for reli- | bim well. ‘He was very strict in his morals, and 
gious purposes, if needy, is supplied with money out of | practiced self-denial to an uncommon degree, Enthu- 
the treasury to bear his expenses. siastic and whimsical he certainly was, but an apparent 
These are the great and leading tenets, and princi- | devoutness and sincerity ran through all his oddities. 
ples of the Seventh day Baptists of Pennsylvania.— | He was not an adept in any of the liberal arts and 
There are many other minor points of not sufficient im-| sciences except music; in which he excelled. He com- 
portance to enumerate. in detail, and may better be | posed and set to music (in three, four, six, and eight 
adverted to in replying to sume errors which writers | parts) a folio volume of hymns, and another of anthems. 
have saddled upon them, and which cannot, properly, | He published a dissertation on the fall of man, in the 
be considered as tenets and principles, but only as pe- | mysterious strain; also a volume of letters, He left 
culjarities. I cannot, here, go into an expositionof the | behind him several books in manuscript, curiously 
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written and embellished.” One writer has made a re- 


mark as invidious as it is unfounded on the sisterhood in 


stating that, ‘‘the sisters it would seem, took little 
Gclight in their state of single blessedness, and two only 
(aged and ill favored ones, we may suppose) continued 
steadfast in renunciation of marriages.” They never 


had to renounce matrimony on entering the Convent, 


and but four or five of the whole number that have 
been in the cloister, in the period of one hundred and 
three years, left and were married. One of these 
married a gentleman in the city of Philadelphia, and 
afterwards much regretted her change, as did all 
others who leit the ‘‘ stillen einsamkeit.” The rest 


continued steadfast in their state of single blessedness, 
and now, save those remaining in the Convent, lie 
beside each other in the beautiful cemetery in the fore 
ground of the village, 


These little things would not be considered worthy 
of any notice but from fresh currency which has been 
given to them by a late popular work, which is exten- 
sively circulated throughout the state. We conclude 


our notice of the gratuitous aspersions, by a few words 
in reply to the charge of their denying the doctrine of 


original sin, and the eternity of punishment. They do 
not hold that Apam’s fall condemns indiscriminately all 
born souls, for many are born and die without sinning; 
but they admit and teach, that in the fall of Apam all 
disposition to good and holiness was lost, and that the 
whole race inherit a natural innate depravity, which will 
lead them to sin, and prove their sure condemnation, 
unless they repent, and are born again of the Holy 
Spirit. Bzissez wrote a book on this subject, which 
is as curious as it is ingenious. He enters into long 
disquisitions on the nature of Anam and his capabilities, 
before the fall; explaining many things of the fall, and 
with it elucidating several parts of the scriptures, which 


have, and would easily escape the attention of men of 


less profundity of genius. His views are somewhat 
mysterious, yet deep and ingenious, but in the present 
day would be deemed little more than refined specula- 
tions sublimated into visions. But none go todeny the 
depravity of the buman heart, and the sad consequen- 
ces which the fall of Adam has entailed on every suc- 
ceeding generation, unless each creature be regenera- 


ted and born again through the sanctifying influence of 


the Holy Spirit. ‘They do not believe in universal sal- 
vation in the usual acceptation of that term—they teach 
the sure reward of submission and obedience to the re- 
quisitions of the Lonp, through the mercy of Gop in 
Curist Jesus; and believe fully in the punishment of 
transgression—for the wages of sin is death—death to 
the joys of heaven, and an exclusion from the presence 
of the anne into Yeah or where there is 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth—-where the 

wie aes seandnievadlire the is never dieth. ‘The 
idea of a universal restoration, did exist among some in 
the early days, and is to be attributed to attempts to ex- 
plain the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, and the twentieth chapter of the Revela- 
tions, and reconcile some other parts of the Scriptures. 
It, however, is never taught as a doctrine, but is always 
approached with the greatest caution and delicacy, by 
their pastor in private conversations with the members, 
whe desire to be instructed upon this subject; and 
who invariably admonishes them to be diligent in mak- 
ing their calling and election sure—to be prepared 
for the first resurrection and not to depend on a 
second, 


Though they considered contention with arms and 


at law unchristian and unbcooming professions, yet 


they were decided whigs in the Revolution, and have, 
unfortunately, had to defend themselves too frequently 
in courts of justice. To set an example of forbearance 


and Christian meekness they suffered for a long time to 


be wronged and plundered until forbearance was no 
longer a virtue. In the French war (the war of 1756) 





a 


ad 


the doors of the Cioister, including the chapels, meet- 
ing room, and every other building were opened asa 
refuge for the inhabitants of Tulpehocken and Paxton 
settlements, then the frontiers, from the incursions of 
the hostile Indians aH of whom were received and kept 
by the society during the period of alarm and danger. 
Upon hearing of which a company of infantry was dis- 
patched by the Royal government from Philadelphia to 
protect Ephrata; and on representation of the character 
of the society, by the commissioners who were sent to 
visit the places; the Government made them a present 
of a pair of very large glass communion goblets, which 
was the only recompense they would receive. At an 
earlier period they attracted the attention of the Penn 
family, and one of the young ladies, in England, com- 
menced a correspondence with the society. Governor 
Penn visited them frequently, and desirous of giving 
them a solid evidence of his regard, had a tract of Five 
thousand acres of land surrounding Ephrata surveyed 
and conveyed to them, as the Seventh Day Baptist 
Manor; but they refused to accept it—believing that 
large possessions were calculated to engender strife, 
and itis more becoming to christian pilgrims and sojourn- 
ers not to be absorbed in the gains of this world and 
the accumulation of property. After the battle of 
Brandywine the whole establishment was opened . to 
receive the wounded Americans, great numbers of 
whom were brought here in wagons, a distance of more 
than forty miles; and one hundred and fifty of whom 
died, and are buried on Mount Zion. Their doors 
were ever open to the weary traveller, and all visitors 
were cordially received and entertained, while they 
tarried, as is done in the Hospices of Europe. Ail sup- 
plies were given to the needy, even their own beds, 
and to stripping their own backs to afford some shelter 
from the ** peltings of the pittiless storm,” to those who 
were exposed to the weather in inclement seasons, 


Many of the brethren being men of education, they” 


established, ata very early period, a school, which soon 
gained for itself an honorable reputation, many young 
men from Philadelphia and Baltimore being sent here 
to be educated. A Sabbath School was also instituted 
for religious instruction, which flourished many years, 
and was attended with some remarkable consequences. 
It produced an anxious inquiry among the juvenile 
population, who attended the school, which increased 
and grew into what is now termed a rivival of religion. 
The scholars of the Sabbath scbool met together every 
day before and after common school hours, to pray and 
exhort one another, under the superintendence of one 
of the brethren. The excitement run into excess, and 
betrayed a zeal not according to knowledge; which 
induced Frizpsam to discourage an enterprise, which 
had been commenced, and was partly under way, 
namely, toerect a house for their especial use, to be 
called Succoth. Lunwie Hacxer, or Brother Obed as 
he was designated, who was the teacher of the com- 
mon school, projected the plan of holding a school in 
the afternoons of the Sabbath, and who in connection 
with some of the other brethren commenced it, to give 
instruction to the indigent children who were kept 
from regular school by employments which their 
necessities obliged them to be engaged at during the 
week, as well as to give religious instruction to those 
of better circumstances, It is not known in what year, 
exactly, that the Sabbath school was commenced.— 
Hacker came to Ephrata in the year 1739, and it is 
presumed that he began soon after he took up his resi- 
dence amongst them, The materials for the building 
were furnished, as is recorded in the minutes of the 
Society, in the year 1749. After the battle of Brandy- 
wine, the Sabbath School room, with others, was given 
up for a hospital, which was occupied as such some- 


time; and the school was never afterwards resumed.—_ 


Hacker at that period was sixty years of age. 
By this time (1777) the scciety began to decline, 
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not from causes alleged by some writers—want of vigor Lebens-Lauf des ehrwuerdigen Vaters in Christo Frixp- 
of min: in the successor of Brissex, who died 1768, for! sam Gorrnrecnt, &c. &c. Zusamen getragen von Br, 
his successor, Peter MILLER, was a man of much Lameca und Aerippa, 1786 pp. 250 large quarto. 
greater powers of mind,’and had the management of the Music was much cultivated; Brrssex was a first rate 
establishment during Betssgx’s time; and to whose en- | musicianand composer. In composing sacred music he 
ergy and perseverance is mainly attributable the great | took his style from the music of nature, and the whole 
prosperity of the institution in its early days. The in- | comprising several large volumes are founded on the 
stitution was one of the seventeenth century, and in tones of the Holian harp—the singing is the Holian 
accordance with European feelings: most of the mesn- | harp harmonized. It is very peculiar in its style and 
bers being natives of Germany. ‘The state of public | concords, and in its execution, The tones issuing from 
opinion at Bersset’s death was widely different from ) the choir imitate very soft instrumental music; convey- 
what it was during the first fifty years after it was es- | ing a softness and devotion almost superhuman to the 
tablished, in relation to politics and government, and | auditor. Their music is set in four, six, and eight 
with this march of intellect different sentiments were | parts. All the parts save the bass are lead and sung 
entertained in regard to religious institutions. It was | exclusively by females, the men being confined to the 
commenced asa social community in the midst of a bass, which is set in two parts, the high and low bass— 
wilderness—the hand of improvement made the desert | the latter resembling the deep tones of the organ, and 
bloom as the rose, and at that time (1768) were sur- | the first, in combination with one of the female parts, 
rounded by a dense population. These circumstances | is an excellent imitation of the concert horn. The 
connected with incessant persecution—the turmoil and | whole is sung on the falsetlo voice, the singers scarcely 
contention into which they were thrown and constantly | opening their mouths, or moving their lips, which 
kept by some of their envious neighbors, were the prin- | throws the voice up to the ceiling, which is not high, 
cipal causes of its decline; which continued in the wane | and the tones, which seemto be more than human, at 
until within a few years, since which it is reviving and | least so far from common church singing appear to be 
growing in numbers. | entering from above, and hovering over the heads of 
At an early period they established a printing office, | the assembly. Their singing so charmed the Commis- 
one of the first-German presses in the State, (the se- | sioners who were sent to visit the society by the Eng- 
cond I believe;) which enabled them to distribute tracts | lish Government, after the French war, that they re- 
and hymns, and afterwards to print several large works, | quested a copy to be sent to the Royal family in Eng- 
in which the views of the founder are fully explained. | land; which was cheerfully complied with, and which 
Many of these books have been lost and destroyed, In| I understand is still preserved in the National Library. 
the revoliAionary war, just before the battle of German- | About twelve months afterwards a box was received of 
town, three wagon loads of books, in sheets, were seized | three or four feet long, and two or two and an half 
and taken away for cartridges. They came to the paper | wide, containing a present in return. What the pre- 
mill to get paper, and not finding any there, they | sent was is not now certainly known—none having seen 
pressed the booksin sheets. We find the following, all) it but Frizpsam and Jaznez, who was then Prior, and 
original works, viz: Urstenliche und Erfahrungs-volle | into whose care it was consigned. It was buried 
Hohe uess Wie man zum Geistlichen Leben und | secretly by him, with the advice of Beissex. It is sup- 
dessen Voilkommenheit gelangen mege, &c. &c. 1745, | posed by a hint given by Jarrez, that it was images of 
pp- 58 quarto—And in the same volume, Mystiche | the King and Queen, in full costume, or images of the 
und Erfahrungs-volle Episteln, &c. &c. (containing | Saviour on the Cross, and the Virgin Mary; supposing, 
seventy-three Theosopische Episteln:) 1745 pp. 294| as many inthis country have erroneously thought, that 
uarto;—Das Geseng der einsamen und verlassenen | the people of Ephrata possess many of tke Catholic 
Turtel. Taube Nemlich der Christlichen Kirche, &c. &c. | principles and feelings. The King, at whose instance 
Ven eimen Frirpsam und nach der stillen Ewigkeit | they were sent, wasa German, and we may presume 
wullenden Pilger, &c. 1747 pp. 500 quarto;— Neu ver- | that he considered that they retained the same views as 
mehrtes Geseng der einsamen Turtel Tauble 1762, pp. | the monastic institutions of Europe. They have nearly 
330 duod, (This is a continuation of the preceding | a thousand pieces of music, a piece being composed for 
book and has the initials of each writer to the hymns, | every hymn. This music is lost, entirely now, at Ephra- 
I have not been able to find but one copy of this book | ta—not the music books, but the style of singing: they 
and believe it to be the only ore extant;)—L£rster Theil | never attempt it any more. It is, however, still pre- 
der Theosophischin Lectionen, Betreffende die Schulen | served and finely executed, though in a faint degree, 
des einsamen Lebens 1552 pp. 433 quarto. Paradis-} at Snowhill, near the Antietam creek, in Franklin 
ésches Wunderspiel &c. &c. 1766 pp. 472 large quarto. | county, of this State; where there isa branch of the 
(This is another volume of hymns by Brrsset, and the | society, and which is now the principal settlement of 
brethren and the sisters of the society. Four hundred { the Seventh Day Baptists. They greatly outnumber 
and forty-one were written by Bersse1; seventy-tiree | the people at Ephrata, and are in a very flourishing con- 
by the brethren in the Cloister, one of which contains | dition. There they keep up the institution as originally 
215 verses; one hundred by the single sisters, one of | established at Ephrata, and are growing rapidly. Their 
which contains 250 verses; and one hundred and twelve | singing, which is weak in comparison wilh the old 
by the out door members;—Delicie Ephratenses, Pars | Ephraia choir, and may be likened to the performance 
1. Geistliche Reden, 1773, pp. 340 quartos (for which a | of an overture by a musical box, with its execution by 
frontispiece was engraved on copper, impressions of| a full orchestra in the opera house, isso peculiar and 
which have also been pasted on the title pages of many | affecting that when once heard, can never be forgotten. 
others, and the same is cut in wood or type metal, and| I heard it once at Ephrata, in my very young days, 
imprinted in the later works. It isa circle of about three | when several of the old choir were still living, and the 
inches in diameter, and contains an altar in the fore- | Antietam choir had met with them. And some years 
nd, on which is placed a nest of young birds reach- | since I sojourned in the neighborhood of Snowhill dur- 
ing up their little necks, with open bills, and extend-| ing the summer season, where I had a fine opportunity 
ing their short pinions to receive a dove returning to | of hearing it frequently and judging of its excellence. 
them, with an olive branch; at the right is an humble | On each returning Friday evening, the commencement 
cottage, and at a distance on the left is a castle, with | of the Sabbath, I regularly mounted my horse and rode 
mountainsin the horizon. On the front of the altar is | to that place, a distance of three miles, and lingered 
the following motto: ‘* Non omnibus simul;” with this | about the grove in front of the building, during the 
legend round the margin: Jnvenit Hirundo nidum | evening exercises, charmed to enchantment. Jt was in 
Jehova altaria tua;’* and below the altar: ‘* Delicie | my gay days, when the fashion and ambition of the 
Ephratanses:)— Chronicon Ephratense, Enhaltend den | world-possessed my whole breast, but there was such 
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a sublimity and devotion in their music, that I repaired 
with the greatest punctuality to this place, to drink in 
those mellifluous tones, which transported my spirit for 
the time, to regions of unalloyed bliss—tones which I 
never before nor since heard on earth, though I have 
frequented the English, the French, and the Italian 
opera—that is music for the ear—the music of Brissrr 
is music for the sou/—music that affords more than 
natural gratification. It was, always, a delightful hour 
to me, enhanced by the situation of the Cloister, which 
isina lonely vale just beyond the South Mountain,— 
Vuring the week I longed for the return of that even- 
ing, and on the succeeding morning was again irresisti- 
bly led to take the same ride, (if I did not let it be 
known in the evening that I was on the ground, for 
whenever it was discovered, I was invited and kept 
the night in the Cloister)—to attend morning service, 
at which time I always entered the room, as there was 
then preaching; but as often as I entered I became 
ashamed of myself, for scarcely had these strains of 
celestial melody touched my ear, than I was bathed in 
tears—unable to suppress them, they continued to 
cover my face during the service; nor in spite of my 
mortification could [keep away. They were not tears 
of penitence, for my heart was not subdued to the 
Lorp, but tears of ecstatic rapture, giving a foretaste 
of the joys of heaven. 

I have spoken of Ephrata as it was, not as it is. True, 
old Ephrata still stands—its weather-beaten walls, 
some of which are upwards of an hundred years old, 
and crumbling to pieces, rendering it more interesting 
from its antiquity. Many traces of the olden time re- 
main,\but its life has departed. There are, however, 
many delightful associations connected with its moulder- 
ing walls, and like some of the dilapidated castles, 
which are apparently falling to the guound, deserted, 
and given to the rooks and owls, yet it contains many 
habitable and comfortable apartments; and there are 
many who love to linger in its silent rooms, and sensi- 
bly feel, while meditating upon the vicissitudes of this 
ancient institution, the force uf the sentiments of VoLner: 
** Je vous salue ruines solitaires! Oui: tandis que votre 
aspect repousse d’un secret effroi les regards du vul- 
gaire, mon ceur trouve 4 vous contempler le charme 
des sentiments profonds et des hautes penstes.” 
There is still a small band who retain the principles, 
and meet together regularly to worship, on the evening 
and the morning of the Sabbath; but they are a flock 


without a shepherd—they have the forms but not the | 


spirit, nor the zeal of their predecessors. The ancient 
community have been called ‘* Zealots.” Zeal is, cer- 
tainly, better than indifference, and enthusiasm better 
than deadness, Zeal is the life of Christianity, and it 
isan honor to a denomination to be designated by a 
title, even if it be in ridicule, which imports their acti- 
vity and faithfulness, ‘The people of Ephrata now lack 
that desirable quality for which those of old are stigma- 
tized; for that zeal would be an honor to them should 
they merit it. Ephrata would be a paradise, as it was 
in former days, were the people now here, such zealots 
as they have descended from. They now partake more 
of the cold Christianity of the world. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that they were ranters or made a 
nvise and display of their zeal. It was a quiet, all- 
absorbing zeal, in which the world and all its vanities 
were sacrificed to pure and constant devotion—they 
were living and moving in this world, performing dili- 
gently all the duties that devolved upon them here, but 
their spirits, and all their conversation, was centered in 
heaven. Ofthem, who were derided with the epithet 
of ‘* Zealots,” Mr. Wincuzster, speaking of the peo- 
ple of Ephrata, in his Dialogues, says: ‘* I remember 
the Rev. Morcan Epvwarps, formerly minister of the 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia, once said to me: '‘ Gop 
will always have a visible people on earth, and these (the 
Society of Ephrata) are his people at present, above any 
other wn the world,’””—Mr. Winchester says further: 
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‘¢ They walk in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless, both in public and private.— 
They bring up their children, (now speaking of the 
married members, ) in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, no noise, rudeness, shameless mirth, loud laugh- 
ter, is heard within their doors. The law of kindness 
is in their mouths; no sourness or moroseness disgraces 
their religion, and whatsoever they believe their 
Saviour commands they practice, without inquiring, 
or regarding what others do, They read much; they 
sing and pray much; they are constant attendants upon 
the worship of Gon; their dwelling houses are all houses 
of prayer.” 

There are several single sisters remaining in the Con- 
vent, (one of whom has been there forty-six years, and 
another lives ina cottage, solitary life, sixty years, ) but 
another government now exists. In former days the 
whole property and income belonged exclusively to 
the single brethren and sisters, but now, by a charter 
obtained from the state Legislature, at the instance of 

the single members then remaining, the property is in- 
| vested in all the members, single and married. Since 
then the sisters in the Convent are not supported out of 
the common stock and their common labour, but each 
has house room, which all the married members are 
} entitled to, who require it, as well as fire wood, ficur, 
and milk, from the society, who still possess the farm, 
140 acres, and a grist mill, and a saw mill, and their 
labor they apply to their own use, or dispose of it as 
they see proper. 
| This institution has suffered the fate of similar insti- 
‘tutions in the old countries, from the mutations of time 
and the natural consequences of the advancement of 
general improvement; and especially from incessant 
internal opposition and_ persecution with which it had 
to contend. Its indomitable persecutors have been 
removed to the land where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the Society is just escaping from heavy 
embarrassments, which they incurred in defending 
; themselves from the aggressions and impositions of 
their avaricious neighbors, and who kept them in tur- 
moil and perplexing contention, for a long series of 
years. It is again looking up, and under the new reg- 
ulations of the present Charter, is increasing in num- 
bers, and it is to be hoped, still in usefulness. Had 
they a shepherd to feed them with the bread of life, 
| there is a good prospect of it becoming a renewed and 
| vigorous body, but from their repugnance to support 
a salaried minister, they have to wait in patience un- 
, til the Lorn, in his good pleasure, raise up one among 
themselves. 

As early as 1758, there wasa branch of this Society 
established at the Bermudian creek, in York county, 
about 15 miles from the town of York; some of the 
members of which still remain, though they have been 
without preaching many years. Another was establish- 
ed in 1763, in Bedford county, which still flourish, and 
many members of the present Society are scattered 
through the counties of the interior of the State; so 
that the truth which was left has not become extinct, 
but is still extending, which is particularly the case at 
Snowhill; and hope is still entertained, that the kitle one 
may become a thousand, and the small one a great na- 
tion. 


NEW YORK AND ERIE RAIL ROAD. 


APPENDIX A- 


Report of Bexsamin Wricnt, Esa., Civil Engineer, 
who was appointed by the Governor to survey the route 
of the New York and Erie Rail Road. 


To Joan A. Dix, Esquire, 
Secretary of State: 





Sin:—His Excellency the Governor having been 
pleased to appoint me to execute the survey, and make 
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an estimate of the expense of a rail road from ‘‘ at or | provements as might hereafter become necessary in 
near the City of New York to Lake Erie’ under the act | order to accommodate a great increase of trade and 
of May 6th 1834, which said act, requires me to file the | transportation. 
report, maps, profiles and estimates in the office of the 
Secretary of Siate:— 

In conformity to said act I now present my report, 
maps, profiles, &c., to be filed in your office,as the 
law directs, and beg leave and thereby 


Being guided by these general outlines, I commenc- 
| ed the survey of the route on the 23d of May last, un- 
_ der the appointment which I received from his Excel- 
|lency the Governor on the 21st of that month. 


The work was divided into two grand divisions: of 
TO REPORT: which the Eastern extending from the Hudson river to 


That in undertaking the important responsible dut ageenginn, wes _weaer ee Sean eS deme 
of surveying the route of a rail way Sete | eee aes en to oo 
from the Hudson river, near the city of New York, to | ti ’ P ene - he a » Jt» ; 
Lake Erie, 1 deemed it essential to keep in view the | 2C'"8 45 My assistants anc subject to my supervi- 
great public objects sought to be attained by the pro- | * a s 
posed work. It wads obvious that the road was to be Those gentlemen with my advice and approbation, 
constructed, not only fur the accommodation of the each had sometimes two, and often three and four 
inhabitants of the district immediately adjacent to the | parties employed in explorations through the season. — 
route, but also in order to furnish the means of a regu- From each of them I have received separate reports, 
lar, rapid and uninterrupted intercourse, at nearly all | With their views of plans and description of country 
seasons of the year, between the city of New York and | through which each had passed. 


the extensive and populous communities upon the | I take great pleasure in stating, that the surveys thus 
Western Lakes and waters. committed to their care, have been executed to my 

The vast and acknowledged benefits which had been | entire satisfaction, and I refer to their reports and 
experienced throughout a great part of the State, and | estimates of quantities, as exhibiting the industry 
especially by its commercial emporium, from the con | and skill with which their duties have been dis- 
struction of the Erie Canal, as well in the increase of charged, 


population and wealth, as,in the progress of agriculture | __ I have personally inspected the lines surveyed nearly 
and trade, the augmented value of lands, and the rapid | their whole length, and have particularly considered 
and unexampled growth and creation of cities, towns, | and examined every part of the route, at which 
and villages, along the route, had plainly proved that | there could be any reasonable doubt or difficulty, 
a thoroughfare running through the southern tier of | and we have fully advised and compared opinions, 


counties, and properly suited to their topographical | as to all prices estimated for the graduation of the 
character could not fail to impart similar advantages to | work. 


that important and valuable section of the country, : p 

while the pressing necessity of establishing a ener It is possible, and I may say probable, that the 
of communication within this State which should be | Shortness of time allowed for the completion of so long 
open during nearly, or quite the whole of the winter |# line of survey, in some instances not noticed by me, 
months, and thereby remedy the evils occasioned by | ™#Y have prevented our ascertaining the very best 
its high northern latitude, had not only been felt sensi- | and cheapest route, of which amas wc of the 
bly by the inhabitants of the metropolis, but had excit- | country may have been capable; but I have become 
ed public attention throughout a great portion of the | Perfectly satisfied from the ne already run, and 
fertile and extensive regions upon the upper Lakes, | minutely measured, that a feasible route has been 
and the valley of the Mississippi. ee ae from cae Senne - ~~ 

The long line of counties in our own State, through wed silk intial acascen staan elec Sida 

which the road would pass, favored as they are with a | roe . 1 —_" , 
healthful climate and an enterprising population, and | A oa minute and carefu ae a Some 
abounding in natural resources which the proposed | P@fticular parts of the country, will enable oo 
work could not fail to develope, also possessed an ad- = adopt ew considerable alterations and improve- 
ditional importance in their peculiar topography, being | MENts at Many points, both as to graduation, and also 
intersected in numerous directions by important streams, | the cost of the work, 


leading into that section of the country from other parts| The great object of securing rapidity and regulari- 
of the state, and thereby furnishing striking facilities | ty of communication between the city of New York 
for connecting the proposed road with lateral branches, | and the Lake, being one of paramount importance, I 
capable of accommodating large masses of our popu- | have studiously sought to avoid the use of stationary 
lation. steam power on inclined planes, as being productive of 
Keeping therefore steadily in mind these general | delay, danger, expense and difficulty; and in this re- 
considerations, I deemed it an incumbent duty in select- | spect, have been so successful, that, with the exception 
ing the line of location for the proposed road, to obtain | of one single plane near Lake Erie, I have brought the 
a route which as far as should be practicable might com- | whole line within the power of Locomotive Engines, 
bine: drawing passenger cars, light merchandise, and the 
Ist. Reasonable economy in its construction. public mail. 


2d. Rapidity and regularity of communication for] The steepest acclivity encountered on the whole 
passengers, light merchandise of value, and the public | line, with the exception beforementioned, will be only 








mail, one hundred feet per mile; and having been furnished 
3d. Cheapness of transportation for bulky commo- | With satisfactory evidence that by recent improvements 
dities. in the locomotive steam engines, on the Baltimore and 


Ohio rail road, they have been enabled to ascend an 
acclivity of one hundred and seventy-six feet to the 
mile, drawing between five and ten tons weight, I rely 
upon that fact in stating, that locomotive steam engines 
along the route. may be advantageously used on the whole of the pro- 

And I considered it also necessary to take into view, | posed route, from the Hudson river to the head of the 
not only the pr¢sent, but the prospective advantages | plane near Lake Erie: that they will be able to pass its 
of the route, and to arrange the graduation of the whole | steepest grades, drawing at least 70 or 80 passengers, 
work, inreference to such further additions and im-| with their baggage; while upon at least nine tenths of 


4th. Facilities of connection with lateral branches, 


5th. The general accommodation of the inhabitants, 
and the development of the resources of the country 
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the whole route, they will be able to propel very great ‘tant four or five miles from Lake Erie, ona straight 
-burthens at a great rate of speed. | line. 

In order, however, to obtain these easy grades of | The Sixth or Lake Erie Division, embracing the 
acclivity, 1 have been compelled to pursue, by a ser- | short and rapid Descent to the Lake, including the 
pentine line, the valleys of streams, and thereby to | inclined plane and the two branches, one to Port- 
lengthen very considerably, the linear extent of the | land, nine miles, and one to Dunkirk, eight and a half 
route, miles, ; 

The general face of the country is undulating, and | It will be perceived by an inspection of the profiles, 
marked by bold and prominent features; but neverthe- | that the only points where the rates of ascent exceed 
less, it is intersected by numerous rivers and their | 60 fect per mile, will be found on the summits above 
branches, which have a gentle descent, and fortunately | specified, as forming the boundaries of the six Grand 
pursue the general direction necessary for the route, in | Divisions of the route. The acclivities in passing these 
much of the distance, summits are respectively as follows: 

It is this all important and cardinal feature in the to-| One grade‘of 100 feet to the mile, in passing from 
pography of the country, and the facilities which the | the Hudson River Division, down the west side of 
valleys of those streams thus present, for obtaining gen- | the Shawangunk mountain into the Delaware Divi- 
tle ascents and descents, and moderate graduation, | sion. 
which will explain the reason why I have been able to| One of 70 feet, and one of 61 feet to the mile, in 
find a cheap and easy route, without the aid of stationa- | passing from the Delaware Diyision to the Susquehan- 
ry steam power, through portions of the state which, | na Division. 
to the eye of the passing traveller, crossing, «she does, One of 70 feet and one of 65 feet to the mile, in 
the numerous hills which are traversed by the ordina- | crossing the ridge, between the Susquehanna and its 
ry stage roads, would seem to present insuperable | tributary the Chenango River. 
obstacles to the accomplishment of the proposed | And one of 72 feet tothe mile, in passing from the 
work, Susquehanna Division to the Genesee Division. 

An examination of the plans and profiles returned | I have no doubt that all these ascents and descents 
with this report, will show that the route instead of | above specified, may readily be surmounted by locomo- 
passing directly over, goes around the hills; and that | tive engines crawing passenger curs, light merchandise 
it has not been necessary to surmount any considera- | and the mail. But in order to aid the passage of bur- 
ble acclivities, except in three or four instances, in iden cars, heavily loaded, it will be necessary to station 
which the line crosses the natural boundaries of the | at the several points above specified, either auxiliary 
great valleys into which the route is topographically , locomotive engines, as is practised on the Liverpool and 
divided. Manchester rail road, or an increase of animal power, 

It is true, that the departure from a straight line | as is used in passing the Parr Ridge on the Baltimore 
thus occasioned by following the winding of the water | and Ohio road. That this can be effected without any 
courses, has considerably lengthened the whole route | material interruption or inconvenience, will be obvious 
between New York and Lake Erie—But when it is con- | when it is recollected that the western slope of the 
sidered that great rapidity of transportation, and cheap- | Parr Ridge, on the last mentioned road, has an ascent 





ness of construction have been thereby secured, and a | of no less than 253 feet to the mile, an acclivity nearly 


greater portion of country accommodated; that the 
conformation of the country wholly forbade the adop- 
tion of any other route, more direct, without enormous 
expense; and that the circuity of route will be compa- 


three times as great as the steepest grade on the propos- 


ed route, but that it is nevertheless surmounted at all 
| times by burthen cars heavily loaded, aided only by an 


increase of animal power. 


ratively less than that of the Pennsylvania canals, its| It will also be borne in mind, that at least three- 
deviation from a direct line will not be regarded as a | fourths of the heavy tonnage passing on this road, will 
formidable obstacle or ubjection. ‘descend eastward toward tide water. The elevation 
The natural boundaries of the valleys, which are pur- | of the head of the inclined plane near Lake Erie, being 
sued by the route, will serve to subdivide it into six | 1303 feet above the Hudson river, the products of the 
grand divisions, to wit: ’ | western country passing eastward, will necessarily de- 
The First or Hudson River Division, extending sev _scend 1303 feet more than they will ascend, and their 
enty-three and a half miles from a point in the Hudson | passage will consequently be aided to that extent by 
river, twenty-four miles north of the City Hall of New their own gravitation. ‘ , 
York, to a point in the Deer Park Gap, of the It is, however, by no means impossible, that in the 
Shawangunk Mountain, dividing the waters flowing course of twenty years the great increase of the popu- 
into the Hudson from those flowing into the Dela- | lation and agricultural products of the interior, and the 
ware. necessity of expediting their passage to market, may 
The Second or Delaware Division, extending from the | render it expedient and economical to adopt additional 
point last mentioned through the valley of the Dela- | ae - e ” 0m oy eaan doe ae ae, 
ware and its tributaries one hundred and fifteen miles, | 4¥ced in all cases to 3 fin Sol = = te - “7 aie 
to a summit twelve miles N. W. of the village of Depo. | ©S'nes, operating fe — = P = o ; iron . = 
sit, in Delaware county, dividing the waters of the De- | ‘ttermediate points along Se. oe 1 = a ail "; - 
laware from those of the Susquehanna. entire change might be effected along the whole line, 


‘ cnt : | without altering more than thirty or forty miles of the 
The Third or Susquehanna Division, extending from | poad. 


the point last mentioned through the valley of the Sus-| And although I do not believe that this change will 

uehanna and its tributaries one hundred and sixty- | eyer be made or become necessary, except in the event 
three and a half miles, to a summit thirteen miles S. W. | of so great an increase of trade as to make steady uni- 
of the village of Hornellsville, in the county of Steuben, | form power the best, in which case_I believe that sta- 
dividing the waters of the Susquehanna from those of tionary power applied on the present grades would be 
the Genesee. | found best, and used as Messrs. Walker and Rastrick 

The Fourth or Genesee Division, extending from | proposed on the Liverpool and Manchester road, as 
the point last mentioned across the valley of the Genes- | reciprocating power—{ have thought it preper to state 
see thirty-seven miles, to a summit three miles E. of how far it would affect the graduation of the road to 
the village of Cuba, in Allegheny county. | substitute planes and stationary power, and grades in 

The Fifth or Allegheny Division, extending along the | other places of 30 feet per mile. 
valley of the Allegheny and its tributaries eighty-| The change of plan last mentioned would only apply 


three miles to the head of the inclined plane, dis- to burthen cars in any event, as passenger cars would 
Vou. XV. 22 
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iterruption and delay, by 
using the locomotives or extra animal power to sur- 
mount the dividing ridges. 

In making the survey and location, I have had tines 
of exploration made on various parts of the route, in 
two or three different d rections, and more particularly 
near the Hudson River, where four different routes to 
several landings were examined, and are all represented 
on the maps and profiles herewith returned; and if the 
funds had held out to accomplish some further exami- 
nations in Rockland county, and time had permitted, I 
should have pursued still another line from a paint on 
map No. 1, marked Z, and followed on the northern 
and eastwardly side of the Hackensack River, in the 
direction of the Cotted line, so as to join the line which 
runs to the river at Tappan. Such a line onght to be 
explored before the final location of the Road through 
Rockland county. 

Another part of the line in Orange county oug'it also 
to be noticed, as deserving of further examination, 
which is exhibited on maps Nos. 3 and 4. A strong 
and ardent desire to accommodate by passing in the 
immediate vicinity of so important a town as Goshen, 
and former examinations for a rail road having produc- 
ed impressions favourable to that route, I had suppos- 
ed it would prove the best ground, and therefure spent 
our labours upon it; and it was not until it was too late, 
that we observed the formation of the country from near 
Chester through by Florida and the practicability of 
passing the W.l! Kill near Pellet’s [slind, and joining 
the present line from six or seven miles west of Wall 
Kill, that we supposed we could change from the route 
near Goshen. This route requires vn instrumental ex- 
aminat'on, but unless it prove greatly superior to that 
by Goshen as now returned, the accommodation of so 
important a town ought to give it the preference. The 
routes between the Wall Kill and Shawangunk moun- 
tain are exhibited on the map and profiles, ard a final 
location on this part is intimately connected with the 
suggestion about the Florida route. 

It has been proposed to cut upon the top of the Deer- 
Park Gap, (which is a deep depression of the Shawan- 
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of the Neversink river, which it follows to the mouth 
of a branch of this river, called the Sheldrake, and up 
that to its source: thence crossing the heads of the se- 
veral branches of the Mongaup, it reaches the 
head of the Callicoon, (a branch of the Delaware,) 
which it follows to its junction with the latter river. 

An examination of the ground plans will show, that a 
route has also been surveyed down the Popackton, or 
eastern branch of the Delaware, and there are also ex- 
hi ed and marked several other routes through Sullivan 
County, which have been examined, and regular sur- 
veys carried over them, and profiles made of some. 

The route passing near Monticello, which is the 
county town of Sullivan county, would on that account 
deserve a prefer: nce, if the facilities and advantages 
are nearly — as to other points, such as grade and 
cheapness of construct'on; and although our surveys, 
as we made them, did not show as favorable a line by 
Monticello as by the other route, | think a further and 
more critical examination shou'd be made through this 
district of country, to find a more favorable route than 
we have yet secn; and should this be the case, we 
should, I think, shorten the route some miles, and ob- 
tain the advantage of carrying it through a more popu- 
lous and settled country. 

A!lthough the route marked out on the plan as follow- 
ing up the eastern or Popackton branch, and then the 
Beaver Kill and Williwemach and Little Beaver, has 
been regularly surveyed, and profiles of it returned, I 
however consider the route by the Callicoon to be so 
far preferable that I have not required my assistant to 
give me quantities on this route, and have not of course 
estimated it, but it can be done hereafter if necessary 
or useful. 

In carrving the route of the rail road through the 
heart of Sullivan county, and thereby giving great and 
permanent advantages to a large district of country, ca- 
pable of sustaining a considerable population, I will 
make this passing remark, that by passing down the 
valley of the Neversink from the foot of the Shawan- 
gunk mountain, until I reached the valley of the Dela- 
ware river, and then passing up the Delawsre to the 


gunk Mountain, ) about 50 feet at the highest point.— | mouth of the Callicoon, I might have found a route of 
This is done in order to reduce the grade upon each | much e»sier grade, and which would not average over 


side, and particularly on the west side, to 100 feet per 
mile. The east side can be easily reduced toa grade 
of 60 feet, for>a short distance, and then much 
less. 

I have looked at this point, and given it considerable 
thought, to determine what ought to be the present 
plan, inreference to future improvements, when the 


great increase of business on this road will demand | nerally favorable to cultivation. 


every facility that the neture of the country will permit; 
and it has brought my mind to the conclusion, that be- 
fore the lapse of twenty years after the completion of 


the road, a tunnel will be driven through the mountain, | 


of about three-quarters of a mile in length, whereby its 


probably 75 to 80 feet, on the west side, and about 
30 on the east. As the acclivity of one hundred feet 
to the mile on the west side of the mountain, is the 
stcepest grade encountered on the road, it has also ap- 
peared to nie to be well worthy of observation, how far 
this ascent could be relievcd, by the adoption of an 
inclined plane with a stationary engine, believing, that 
if it is admis-ible on any intermediate point in the route, 
it might be employed at this point, for the relief of the 
burthen cars, to great advantage. The idea of the 
tunnel and the stationary engine will, however, be mat 
ters of subsequent inquiry, at some future time, and 
are now referred to, only as parts of an ultimate plan, 
proper to be borne in mind, in the permanent location 
of the route. 

The line located, then follows from the Shawangunk 
mountain, by « high embankment across the valley of 
Basher’s Hill, and then crosses the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal withvut difficulty, and soun enters the valle 


fifteen feet to the mile. But to that plan there are, 
in my mind, serious objections. Ist. It would be a 
| more exp: nsive line to grade, on account of its p»ssing 
| along steep side hills, and heavy ledges of rocks, re- 
| quiring expensive rock excavation. 2d. It would not 

accommodate or be very useful to Sullivan county, as 
| the country along the bank of the Delaware is not ge- 
Sd It might come 
into collision with the Delaware and Hudson Canal, 
and perhaps divert some of its legitimate and fair busi- 
ness; and in its construction it might interfere with and 
injure that important and very uceful work,for the exe- 





ear id b bene ; , ‘ | cution of wh‘ch, its enterprising proprietors deserve to 
elevation wou e so reduced, as to pe:mit a grade of | 


be gr«tefully considered. 

The line then passes up the Delaware from the Cal- 
licoon to the village of Deposit, from which a lateral 
road may easily be extended into the heart of Delaware 
county. The route then crosses by a bridge the main 
or Mohawk branch of the Delaware, and thence follows 
up the Oqu»go Creek to its source, on the route to- 
wards Bettsburg, from thence it descends to the Sus- 
quehanna, and passing that river near Ninevah, follows 
up the valley of Belden Brook to its source, and then 
taking the head waters of Page Brook, follows that 
down the Chenango to Binghampton, or its vicinity. 

An examination of the maps and profiles will show, 
that several routes have been exam'ned between the 
Delaware river at Deposit and the Chenango at 
Binghampton, and th«t lines were run on the most fa. 
vorable ground, on a nearly direct course between De- 
posit and Windsor on the Susquehanna, and between 
Windsor and Binghampton from the Susquehanna to 
the Chenango. 
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Both these summits, however, proved to be consid- 
eradly higher than those on the route chosen; and they 
cannot be overcome but by stationary steam power. — 
For a more particular description in detail, of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, I re er to the report of Mr. Sey- 
mour, and will only add, that after having attentively ex- 
amined these routes, | am decidedly of opinion, that the 
northera ruute by Bettsburg and by Nineveh and Page 
Brook, oughtto be adopted. The route, morcover, 
will possess a local advantage of peculiar value, in the 
ficilities it will give to various branch rail roads leading 
into the populous and wealthy sections of the State, 
along the valleys of the Upper Susquehanna, the Una. 
dilla, and the Onondaga branch of the Chenango, and 
thus accommodating the counties of Otsego, Chenan- 
go, and Courtlandt, and parts of the adjacent coun- 
ties. 

When the line came near the mouth of Page Brook, 
on the Chenango, it became a question to determine 
which side of the Chenango we should pass down to 
near its mouth. A desire to approach near, and even 
pass into the growing and important village of Bing- 
hampton, determined me to have the survey made on 
the east side, but ascertaining that the Chenango Ca- 
nul had not then been finally located, I directed a sur- 
vey on the west side also, and to pass the river near 
the mouth of Page’s brook. This part of the line I do 
not consider as settled, neither can it be finally deter- 
mined until the canal is nearly completed; when that 
shall be done, we can see .f there is a fair chance of 
carrying our rail road on the upper side at a reasonable 
expense; and should this be the case, a p eference 
ought to be given to the east side of the Chenango, so 
as to approach near to Binghampton, and pass over the 
tiver near the upper part of that village. 

From the Chenango river, the route, in following 
down the Susquehanna Valley for about forty miles, 
passes through the flourishing vill. ge of Owego, where 
it will become connected with the steamboat line now 
in preparation fer na: igating the Susquehanna, and also 
with the Owego and Ithaca Ral road, which will con- 
nect the main line with the important and fertile sec- 
tion of the State adjacent to the Cayuga and Seneca 
Lakes, After descending for forty miles along the east 
branch of the Susquehanna, we approach near the 
Pennsylvania line, north of the Tioga river, (being a 
large branch of the Susquehanna, ) and pass up its val- 
ley, by Elmira, Big Flats, and Painted Post, to the 
forks of the Conhocton and the Canisteo; and then, ful- 
lowing up the Canisteo to its source, we pass Hornells- 
ville, Almond,and over the summit between the waters 
falling into the Susquehanna, and the waters of the 
Genesee river. 

Of nearly 130 miles on the route between the point 
where we leave the Valley of Page Brook, and near 
Almond, the grades are all extremely easy and favora- 
ble, or can be made so. 

From near Almond, in going on westward, we pass 
the dividing ridge, where, for the present, we have 
made our grade line 72 feet per mile, but which can 
be somewhat relieved; and, passing duwn Dike Creek, 
we fall into the Valley of the Genesee iiver, and run 
down that a few miles, and then up the Valley of Van 
Campens Brook, through the villages of Friendship 
and Cuba, until we take the Valley of 0.1 Creck; then 
down that to its junction with Ischua Creek, and down 
the Valley of Olean Creek to the Allegheny river. 

Through this district, from the summit between the 
waters 0; the Susquehanna and Genesee, and that be- 
tween the water of Genesce and Allegheny, we have 
some grades which reach 50 feet per mile, as the line 
ig now run; but it is believed that considerable im- 
provement will be made in this part, on a revision of 
the line. 

Having reached the Valley of the Allegheny, we pass 
down it about 26 miles, over excellent ground, gene- 
rally, to the Indian village,near the Cold Spring Creck. 
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There leaving the Allegheny, we pass up the Valley of 
the Cold Spring, and over a small swell of land, and 
descend into the Valley of the Little Conewango, a 
branch of the Large Conewango; and, passing down 
that stream, and the Large Conewango, passing the 
village of Randolph, in Cattarauzus County, and the 
villages of Wsterboro’ and Kenedyville, in Chatauque 
County, following down the Valley of the Great Cone- 
wango to the Casadaga branch, and up that to its junc- 
tion with Chatauque outlet, we then follow up tiie Ca- 
sadaga Valley to Bear Creek, and up that to new Bear 
Lake. Here we arrive at the dividing point between 
the waters which run southerly into the Allegheny, and 
those which run northerly into Lake Erie. 

At this point we are only about five miles in a direct 
line from Lake Erie, and 740 feet above it; and here is 
a place where we find ground favorable to descend by 
one plane 5°6 feet ina distance of about one and a 
half miles; and at the foot of this plane we find vur- 
selves nearly equi distant from Dunkirk and Portland. 

At Dunkirk the Government of the United States 
have expended considerable money in the construction 
ofa harbor, and are preparing to expend more. At 
Portland there has been no money expended, except 
by individu ds. ‘he Government of the United States 
have had a regular survey and estimate of the cost to 
make a harbor. 1 have obtained plans of each of th se 
places, and return copies of them herewith, It is said 
that the cost of making a harbor upon the plan re- 
ported by Cuptain Maurice, of Portland, would be 
$40,000. 

It will be seen by the maps and profiles returned, that 
a route was surveyed from Randolph, in the County of 
Cattaraugus, up the Valley of the Great Conewango to 
its source, and then striking off towards Dunkirk.— 
This route was tried in order to find a more direct and 
shorter course to Dunkirk or to Fayette, at the mouth 
of Silver Creek. This latter place has claims for its 
natural advantages for a harbor, and probably will re- 
ceive attention at some future day. 

In running the line to the head of the Conewango, 
and from thence beginning to descend the declivity to- 
wards Lake Erie, I was in hopes of finding ground fa- 
vorable for descending at 50 or 60 feet per mile, and 
reaching Dunkirk by that grade, and thereby doing 
away the necessity of stationary steam-power and in- 
clined planes; bat I found the whole face of the coun- 
try so cut by gulfs and intersected by ridges, that I was 
defeated in my project, and abandoned it. The plan 
appears to me to deserve further exploration before a 
final decision. ; 

I had also lines of survey run on each side of Chatau- 
que Lake, and thence to Portland, which are particu- 
larly mentioned in Mr. Ellet’s report to me; but I have 
not had maps and profiles of them made. 

In sel. cting the Casadaga route, I have considered 
the advantages of its passing through the centre of the 
County of Chatauque, and approaching within about 
three and a half miles of Jamestown, at present the 
largest of all the towns in this valuable county. Its ap- 
proximation, also, to the harbors of Portland and Dun- 
kirk, tends to entitle it to a preference, while the 
strong probability that improvements will soon be made 
in the Allegheny river so as to render it at all times 
| navigable for steamboats, and the fact that it may now 
be navigated during a considerable period in the spring, 
render it desirable to continue the route as far as prac- 
ticable, down the valley of that stream, and thereby 
facilitate the direct communication between the City of 
New York and the great valley of the Ohio. Ant it 
ought also to be borne in mind, that the construction of 
the road as far as this point, will go far to insure its con- 
tinuation tiirough the western states to the Mississippi 
river, in which event the great western branch would 
leave the main line near tue mouth of the Casadaga 
creek. ; 
| The above are the general outlines of the route, but 
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for more minute particulars, I beg leave to refer to the 
Reports of my assistants, Mr. Seymour and Mr. Ellet, 
which are herewith presented, with the details neces- 
sary. 

‘The total amount of linear extent from the Ifudson 
river to Lake Erie, will be 483 miles, which distance 
may howeyer be shortened from 10 to 15 miles by al- 
terations in the route, which may be found desirable 
upon a further survey. The curves upon the roads are 
generally easy, none of them having less than 500 feet 
radius. . 

The graduation of the road has been estimated 
throughout, for a double track,inclaucing embankments 


in all cases of solid earth, and embracing all necessary 


bridges, viaducts, and culverts, together with the ex- 
penses of grubbing and fencing, comprehending in 
fact, the whole cost of the 1oad, except that of super- 
intending, of the damages (if any) to be paid for the 
land to be tuken, and the expenses of the Engineer De- 
partment. 

According to the report of Mr. Seymour, the expen- 
ses of graduation, thus estimated, for the 2223 miles 
between the Hudson river, and Binghampton, will 
amount to $1,551,982, being $6,968 10 100 per mile; 
and according to the report and estimate of Mr. Ellet, 
the expense of graduation thus estimated for the re- 
maining 2604 miles, will be $1,165,536 00 being 
$4,478 51-100 per mile. Total graduation of the 483 
miles $2,717,518, or $5,626 33-140 per mile, includ- 
ing fencing in timber land 100 feet on each side, (to 
prevent trees falling on the road,) and also all bridges 
over rivers, viaducts, culverts, road crossings, &c. &c. 





Cost of grading as above, $2,717,518 
Add 10 per cent. for contingencies, 271,751 
$2,989,269 





The cutting and embankments are all 25 feet wide, 
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clined plane and steam power to operate upon it, and 
aiso a long and expensive wharf into the Hudson Kiver. 

‘These estimates are, in my opinion, liberal, and such 

as will make an excellent road, and, as I have before 

observed, there are many places where a great reduc- 

tion might be made in the expense, by a small altera- 
| tion of the grade, There are also very great reductions 
| which may be made in the outlay of capital in the con- 
struction of this road, by making timber work in many 
places where I have made calculations of earth em- 
| bankments, 

There is no doubt that when a final location of a 

working line shall be made, the Engineer would be 
_able to make small variations in the line which would 
very greatly reduce the expense. I make these re- 
marks to show that there is no doubt in my mind 
| of the estimate being amply sufficient for grading the 
| road. : 
‘Lhe bridges over the large rivers, I have also esti- 
mated h gher than they will cost, if only built without 
regard to roofing, or otherwise protecting them from 
the weather. | have considered and planned these 
bridges to be only sixteen to eighteen feet wde, and 
| so formed as to have a double track over them, but that 
| so fixed as that loaded trains of cars cannot pass each 
other on those large bridges. I did not think so much 
| weight as two trains of loaded cars passing different 
| ways, ought to be permitted to pass on a bridge at the 
same time. It would perhaps bring fifty tons or more 
on it at the same moment, which is improper, unless in 
one long extended train. 

i bave also estimated one turn out, or sideling to 
‘each mile. If locomotive power is used on the long 
| easy grades before mentioned, these turn outs ought to 
| be dispensed with, and only placed at every five or ten 

miles, as they are found extremely troublesome when 
locomotive power is used,owing to the carelessness and 
inattention in leaving them open, when they ought to 








and the slopes of the embankments are one and a half | be shut. 1 find that on Rail roads now in use, the test 
base to one perpendicular. This I consider asa per- | Yf experience has shown it necessary to take up turn 


manent and solid form, and calculated for stability. 
The expense of superstructure will vary according 
to the particular plan which shall be adopted. 


| outs which had been placed every mile, and only place 
| them once in ten miles, and that at the water stations 
| for the -locomotive; and in this case the man who at- 


I have caused cross sections of several different roads | tends the water stations sees to the turn out being in its 
now completed to be drawn, and have also drawn some | Place, whenever the cars are coming in sight. 


which I think well adapted to the country through 
which the road will pass, for 400 miles, if a wood and 
iron road is adopted—they may be seen marked No. 
5. That marked No. 2, is also of wood and iron, and 
is the common road as now built between Schenectady 
and Ballston, and such as will be built between Sche- 
nectady and Utica. 

Such a road as No. 2, if built of yellow pine and oak, 
or chestnut, will cost in Orange or Rockland about 
$2,830 per mile. 

Such as No, 5, will cost about 3,400 dollars per 
mile. 

Such as the Camden and Amboy, and the Columbia 
and Philadelphia road, cost 10 to 12,000 dollars per 
mile. 

The Petersburg and Roanoke, cost about 2,600 dol- 
lars per mile, as I have been informed. 

These are all for a single track, with one turn-out or 
sideling to each mile, 

If the sum of $3,400 per mile be taken, 





it amounts to $1,642,200 
$4,631,469 

Add for Engineering, &c. 3 per cent, on 
$4,359,718, 130,791 





Total, $4,762,260 

This sum will grade and bridge over rivers the whole 
road for two tracks, and put down one track; which is 
all that ought to be done until the road is travelled 
nearly its whole length, and this also includes the in- 











| ln making the estimate | have put down the item of 
| fencing and also clearing away the timber on each side 
| of the Rail road, for one hundred feet wide, to prevent 
| trees from falling on the road, These items are of that 
| kind,that in many instances there may be arrangements 
with the owners of property, to save some part of the 
| eetimated cost. 
| {have said that water stations, where locomotives 
are used, are generally about 10 miles apart. ‘This is 
| the Case on some roads—on others these stations are 12 
‘miles, and more distant. ‘This is regulated by the ca- 
| pacity of the water cars or tanks carried by the loco- 
motive. 
‘the country through which we pass is admirably 
adapted to furnish water convenient and cheap, as the 
| springs in the sides of the hills are elevated above our 
grade; so thatit will only be necessary to introduce 
some aqueduct logs, and bring the water to the pro- 
| per elevation required, 

In the reports of rail roads which have been con- 
structed and are now in use,the heavy items for pound- 
| ed stone, which has been used for filling up trenches, 

have added very greatly to the expense. Experience 
has, however, satisfied most of the practical engineers 
that the road does not stand as well when laid on bro- 
ken stone, as when laid on planks or timber, and the 
estimates have been made on the latter plan. 

It is true, that almost every where along the line of 
this proposed road, there is small flat stone or gravel, 
or sand, and when the plank or scantling are laid in 
trenches, the small flat stone may be thrown in and 
rammed down, and they operate as drains to cast off 
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the water from under these timbers into the side} those of Potatoe Creek, Stanton Creek, and Kenjua 


drains: and these being re prepared to take 
away all water in them, tie bed of the road is kept dry 
and solid. | 

Although the appearance of the road as located, is | 
circuitous, the curves have all more than 500 feet radi- | 
us. As we have run the lines, and probably in making | 
a final line of location, it will be found that the shortest 
or boldest curve need not be less than 600 feet radius. 
These are easier curves than some on the important 
roads now in use in the United States, and I do not con- | 
sider that any difficulties will arise in locomotive en- 
gines turning them. 

The report of the Engineer on the Eastern Division, 
will show two routes from the town of Liberty, in the | 





Creek on the north, and thence to the townfof Warren; 
then up the valley of the Frampton’s branch of Broken 
Straw Creek, to the land between French Creek and 
the South Fork, then crossing French Creek, still 
keeping along the dividing ridge to the land-locked 
harbour at the town of Erie. 

Take the large map of Pennsylvania and draw a 
straight line from Dunnstown to the town of Erie, and 
then trace the above routes and see if it is not the most 
direct practicable routes for a rail road between the 
Atlantic and the Lakes, of any that has yet been sug- 

ested. 

The hills generally run nearly parallel with the 
streams, hence almost any desirable grade can be pre- 


county of Sullivan, to Shohocking, at the junction of} served,very few ravinesand still fewer streams will have 


the Popackton, or the East Branch of the Delaware, 
with the West Branch in Delaware county. 

I have before observed, that the route down the 
Callicoon was preferred, because it had less difficulty as 
to ascent—and the Beaver Kill route would have one 
inclined plane near Young’s Gap. This route by the 
Beaver Kill is, however, nearly nine miles shorter than 
the Callicoon route, and admitting that the tunnels, 
(which are represented) are made instead of going 
round the bend at Hawk and Sprague Mountains, then 
the distance will be shortened 5 miles, making 12 miles 
shorter. 

But still it appearing on a comparison, that the sa- 
ving in ascent and descent, amounteu to something 
more than 300 feet, the easier grading on the Callicoon 


to be crossed. 

It is a curious and well know fact that the mountains 
of northern Pennsylvaniado not divide the waters which 
empty into the Atlantic, from those which empty into 
the Gulf of Mexico, or from those which empty ‘into 
the Lakes,—but that these waters are divided in some 
places by table-land, comparatively level—in one case 


the waters from a ditch dug on the summit level - 


runs from one end into the Allegheny, and from the 
other into the Susquehanua, 

By following nearly the same course as above de- 
scribed,a Canal can be made from the present Canal at 
Dunnstown, tothe French Creek feeder, and thence to 
Lake Erie—the west branch of the Susquehanna, and 
also the main branch of the Sinnamahoning Creeks, are 


route, and the easier curves on the line by the Caili- | for the most part for very level streams—sv much so 
cvon and Delaware than on the Beaver Kill route, de- | that in descending in a Canoe above when we became 
cided my mind in favor of the Callicoon route, although | tired of rowing, and were resting on our ours, the wind 
at increased distance. | would sometimes blow up the stream. There is plen- 


The law under which this survey was made, pro- 
vides that it shall commence at the City of New York or 
its vicinity, or at such point as is most eligible and con- 
venient. 

The point on the Hudson River where the road 
would strike it, being still subject to further r-vision, 
and knowing that no great difficulties could arise in lo- 
cating the road through the county of Westclester,the 
want of time and means prevented my effecting this 
survey. Considerations of policy would require this 
piece to be delayed until the other parts shall be in 
great fuorwardness, and then it will be made without 
doubt, 

All which is respectfully submitted by 

BENJAMIN WRIGHT, 
Civil Engineer, 
January, 1835. 


From the Commercial Herald. 


TAPPING LAKE ERIE. 


Our northern neighbours are attempting to open a 
communication between the Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean by means of their Rail Road. It is well in them 
to do so, it will help to céunterbalance the disadvan- 
tages attending their Canal transportation during their 
long winters—but is it wise in us supeney to lay still 
until their work is finished before we begin’ 

We can twp Lake Erie at a better place than they 
can, and by a route much shorter than theirs. The 
shortest, and it is believed the best route for a rail road 
between the Atlantic and the Lakes would be, from 
Philadelphia to Norristown, Reading, Pottsville, Sun- 

_ bury (thus far a rail road is made or making) Milton, 
‘ Muncy or Pennsbdrough, Williamsport, Jersey Shore, 
Dunnstown, (head of Canal navigation at present) then 
along the north side of the west branch of the Susque- 
hanna river, through Farrandyville to the Sinnamahon- 
ing Creek, then up the valley of that stream to the 
Driftwood branch, and up that valley to the table land 
dividing the waters of Cooper’s Creek, Furnace Creek, 
Iron Creek, and Teonista Creek on the south, from 








ty of water on the summit leve]—so says 


ONE WHO KNOWS. 
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‘*FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA.” 


Ata stated meeting of the Board of Delegates of the 
Association, held on Monday evening, the 2d inst., the 
fullowing preamble, resolutions, and recommendations 
were adopted. 

Whereas, the frequent occurrence of riots and disor- 
ders at fires, andin going to and returning from the 
| same, among the members of the Fire Companies, is 
one in the highest degree disreputable; and calculated 
to involve the Department in Disgrace—and whereas, 
it is incumbent upon every member of the Fire Depurt- 
ment, who properly regards his own reputation, and 
that of the Company to which he is attached, to give 
his most strenuous aid in endeavoring to put a stop 
to all violations of order and breaches of the peace. — 
Therefore, 

Resolved, by the Delegates of the Fire Association, 
representing nearly all the Companies of the City and 
County of Philadelphia, that among firemen, actuated 
by good motives, and governed by correct principles, 
there is not the smallest occasion for riotous disturban- 
ces at fires, in going to or returning from the same, or 
at false alarms, and that all such disturbances are with- 
out apology or excuse, and most disgraceful to those 
concerned. 

Resolved, that the leading principle upon which all 
Fire Companies is based, is pure benevolence, and 
that pure benevolence can never justify a resort to 
violence. 

Resolved, that believing that many of the disturb- 
ances among firemen originate with idle and mischiev- 
ous boys, who are permitted to assist in conveying car- 
riages to and from a fire, and who, in consequence of 
this permission frequently assume the prerogatives of 
members, and class themselves as members, though not 
recognized as such by the companies, the Delegates do 
earnestly recommend the adoption by each company of 
the following suggestions: — 
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Kc commendation 1st.—That no boy be permitted 











That a change of location is necessary, the Board are 


to take hold of the rope of any carriage, at any time 

or in any manner to »ssis! or participate in the duties of 

firemen, as connected with company arrangements. 
Recomme:.dation 2d.—That no F re or Hose Com- 


»bundantly convinced, But th:y are of opinion that 
the change should not be made, until it can be done 
upon a footing of permanence, and so as to render any 
future removal unnecessary, at least for many years to 


pany’s apparatus be removed from its location, between | come. 

sunrise and 10 o’cluck, P. M. on Sabbath days, noron| Ths can be done only by the purchase or lease of a 
secular evenings, between sunset and 10 o’clock, P. M- | propeity suitable for the purpose; and in the opinion of 
unless the State House Bell shall ring or unl.ss it be | the Board, the formcr would be the most desirable. — 
positively known to an accredited member that there is | From information which they have obtained im the 


a fire. 

Recommendation Sd,—-That no person be admitted 
as a member of the Fire Department under the age of 
18 years; and no person of any age, whose habjts are 
believed to be irregular and disorderly, anc likely to 
bring the department into disrepute. 

Kesolved, That as the labors of firemen are matcri- 
ally embarrassed at fires by the crowds of boys and 
others, who render no assistance in arresting the pro- 
gress of the flames, the Delegates do earnestly recom 
mend to all parents, guardians and masters, having 
children and youth in charge, to prevent them from 
lesving their homes in times of fires or alarms, and also 
to prevent thm from congregating in the vicinity of 
Engine and [lose houses, by which the peace and the 
quict of our citizens are disturbed. 


Resulved, That the foregoing be signed by the Pre- | 


sident and Secretary, and a copy thercof be sent to the 
President of each Engine and Hose Company in the 
City and County of Philadelphia, with a request that | 
the same be submitted to the action of the Company | 
over which he presides, and that t.e Preamble, Reso- | 
lutions and Recommendations be published in ali the 
daily and weekly papers. By order of the Board of 
Delegates. | 
PHILIP GARRETT, President. 
Axparw Boertier, Secretary. 














THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 


To the Mercantile Library Company. | 


| 

In obedience to the requisitions of the Constitution of ; 
this Company, the Board of Directors submit the fol- | 
lowing report. 

The course of events during the past year has not pro- | 
duced any changes of consequence to the interests of | 
the institution. It has been tranquilly moving forward | 
in the path of its usefulness, augmenting the sources of | 
information, in proportion to its means, and the Board | 
cherish a confidence, which they believe to be well | 
groundec, that the objects of the company are in a safe | 
and sure train of pe accomplishment. | 

in pursuance of a recommendation at the last annual | 
meeting of the Company, that the Board of Directors | 
should endeavor to procure more commodious appart- | 
ments for the accommodation of the visiters to the Li- | 
brary, this subject has engaged much of their attention. | 
it has not been found practicable to obtain such a situa- | 
tion, as would unite the advantage of spacious accom- | 
modations, permanence and a central position, conve- 
nient to the greater part of the stockholders and sub- | 
scribers who visit the Library. 

Several points for a new locution have been suggested 
to the Board, and their advantages and disadvantages 
have been particularly examined and discussed. In 
some it has been found that the rent demanded was | 
higher than the present resources of the company would 
warrant. In others, not subject to this objection the 
security of the Library, the value of which is daily ap- 
preciating by the addition of new books, was not con- 
sidered as great as its present location, evidenced by a 
demand for an increase of premium on the Insurance 
against loss by fire, while in other situations which have 
been proposed, the advantage of « central position in 
the more densely populated portions of the city was not 
to be attained. - 











course of their inquiries into the subject, they conceive 
that opportunities may present during the coming year, 
by which their successors in office may be enabled to 
secure a suitable location for the library,and they would 
respectfully recommend the subject to their particular 
attention, 

Several subscribers having neglected to pay up their 
subscriptions, and refusing ta do so when called upon 
for that purpose by the collecting officer, the Board 


\diave caused their names to be stricken from the list of 


subscribers, in pursuance of the provisions in the con- 
stitution to that effect, While adverting to this sub- 
ject, the board takes occasion to say, that the advant- 
ages of the institution would be much increased by a 
more punctual attention on the part of the stockholders 
and subscribers, to the liquidation of the semi-annual 
payments due from them. The expense of employing 
an agent to collect these sums, is considerable. If 
saved, it could be appropriated to the purchase of new 
works; and the want of punctuality in the receipts 
leaves the treasury sometimes bare of funds. 


To all who feel an interest in the success of the in- 
stitution, tie mere sta'ement of the case, will, the 
Board believe, be sufficient to prevent its recurrence 
und to insure greater punctuality in the receipts. 


The number of members composing this company at 
present, 570, of whom 475 are stockholders and 95 sub- 
scribers. 

There remain on hand twenty-eight shares of 
stock, 

The number of volumes in the Library is at present 
4,489, of which 325 have been added during the year 
which has just expired. Of these, sixteen volumes 
were presented to the Library by C. N. Buck, Junr. 
and five volumes were presented by Thomas P. Cope, 


During the past year there have been loaned out for 
perusal 12,311 volumes, 

There are seven daily newspapers, and eleven month- 
ly and quarterly periodicals, subscribed for by the 
company. 

The receipts for the past year have amounted to 
$1,299 and 60 cents. The expenditures for the same 
time have been $1,323 and 56 cents; leaving a balance 

ue from the company to the treasurer, of $23 ard 76 
cents. 

The receipts for the present year are estimated at 
$1,325. The expenditures at $1,020, leaving an esti- 
mated surplus of $300, applicable to the purchase of 
new books, 


The Treasurer’s Report contains the details of the 
several items of reeeipt and cxpenditure and the ground 
of the estimates for the present year whichis herewith 
respectfully submitted. 

The objects of the foundation of this institution were 
of the purest character—culculated to sffurd, to a wide 
spread and most interesting circle of society, access to 
standard works, in the current literature of the day,and 
the records of passing events, at a reasonable expense 
—creating inducements for the appropriate employ- 
ment of valuable time,to the acquisition of knowledge. 
It has been a source of unmixed gratification to the 
Board of Directors to observe that its advantages have 


been appreciated, and that a large number of visitors 
have availed themselves of the opportunities which it 
has afforded. 
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The increase of the Library widens its sphere of use 
fulness, and adds to its attractions, for all those who are 
anxious to inform themselves; and the Board of Direc- 
tors, in surrendering their charge over its interest to 
their successors in office, express their warmest wishes 
for the continued prosperity of the institution, and its 
increasing influence upon the welfare of those who 
embrace the opportunities it holds out for improvement, 
and the good order and happiness of society. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Board, 
THOMAS P. COPE, President. | 

Joun Wetsa, Jn. Secretary. | 
Philadelphia, Jan, 1835. 
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The following persons were duly elected officers for | 
the year 1835, viz: 


DIRECTORS. 


Thomas Biddle, 
John M. Atwood, 
John M. Van Harlingen, 
John A. Brown, 
Geo. W_ Fdwards, 
Davis B. Stacey, 
and Isaac Barton. 
Treasurer, JOHN FAUSSET. 


Thomas P. Cope, 
Wm. M. Walmsley, 
Joseph H Dulles, 
John Welsh, Jr. 

Chas. W. Churchman, 
Nathan Dunn, 


WEST PHILADELPHIA RAIL ROAD. 
F.xtract from the Report of Mr. Henry R. Campbell, 


Engineer, upon the routes proposed for the West | ton, 116 feet by 61, 


Philadelphia Rail Road. 


With a wish to furnish the committce, with all desirable 
information, three lines have been surveyed, which com- 


mence at a point near the permanent bridge, and form | 


a junction near Hestonville on the Lancaster Turnpike, 
the first of these is the centre line, which runs nearly 
parallel to the Turnpike. The country through which 


it passes rises rapidly from the shore of the Schuylkill | 
river to an elevation of 101 fect, which is overcome by | 
a uniform grade of 50 feet per mile, the grading being | 
generally heavy and expensive. This part of the line | 


1s 34 miles in length. 


The southern line extends down the river bank into | 


an ascending grade of 23 feet per mile for 1} miles, 
passes east of the alms house, and enters the valley of 
Mill Creek at Maylandville, which it ascends by a grade 
of 30 feet per mile, to its junction with the northern 


line above mentioned—the distance being 44th miles, | ket street, near Schuylkill 7th street, 20 feet by 


| 170, Subject to a ground rent of $160, 


and greater than line No. 1 by #ths ofa mile. 

The northern line runs froth the same point before 
mentioned, near the permanent bridge, up the Schuyl- 
kill river to a point near Fairmount Locks, and thence 
curving to the Icft it passes up a small ravine to an in- 
tersection with the centre line near Hall’s tavern. This 
line is 4 a mile longer than the centre line, and §ths of 
a mile shorter than the southern line, the grade will 
vary from 20 to 40 feet per mile. In extending the le- 
vels and surveys from Hestonville to the Columbia and 
Philadelphia Rail Road, but one route presents itself as 
practicuble, which is in the valley of Mill Creek, and 
rises at the rate of 40 feet per mile for a distance of 5 
miles to a junction with the Columbia Rail Road, about 
2 miles west of the Gen. Wayne Tavern, The estimate 
for grading the centre line $120,000 and the cost of lay- 
ing a double track of rails will be about $80,000, mak- 
ing the cost of this route $200,000. 

‘Lhe estimate for Brading the southern line is $125,- 
000, and the cost of laying a double track of rails 1C0,- 
000 making a total sum of $225,000. 

The estimate for grading the northern line, is $130,000 
and the cost of laying a double track of rails $85,000, 
making a total sum of $215,000, 

The length of the proposed road by the severat lines 
isasfollows. By the centre line 84 miles, by the south- 
ern line 94 miles, and the northern line 83 miles. 








A glance at the map will afford sufficient evidence 
that the plan is not only practicable, but one which 


will be beneficial to the community, and profitable to 
the capitalist and stockholders. 


With the best wishes for the success of your enter- 
prise, I remain gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
HENRY R. CAMPBELL, 
Civil Engineer. 


(Signed, } 
Dec. 27, 1854. 





Live weight of thirteen sheep, raised by Jesse James, 


of Westtown, and weighed on the 14th day of Februa- 


ry, 1835. 

Number 1 weighed, 230 Ibs. 
“ 9 “ 214 * 
sé 3 “ec 909 Ty 
“ 4 «6 208 ‘6 
“ 5 “ 205 * 
“ 6 “es 905‘ 
“ 7 “ 902 « 
“ 8 “ 201 ** 
rT 9 < 205 ‘. 
“10 « 199 « 
“wm o« 191 « 
“120 187 « 
‘sé 13 e 168 “ 





PUBLIC SALE OF REAL ESTATE 
At the Philadelphia Exchange, Feb. 19, 1835. 
Br C. J. Wotnerr. 
A Lot of Ground on Hanover street, Kensing- 


$2,500 

A Lot at the corner of Beach and Hanover 
street, 25 feet by 100, 1,575 
A Lot on Hanover street, 80 feet by 49, 1,650 


One fifth of one half of a Lot on Market street, 

between Schuylkill 5th and 6th streets, 23 feet 

by 176, ! 260 
A Lot on Coates street, west of Ninth street, 

36 feet by 154, to Melon street,on which it fronts 

78 feet, 2,000 
A Lot 400 feet, on the west side of Schuylkill 

7th street, by 198, on Locust and Spruce sts. 38,000 
A three storied Brick house and Lot on Gar- 

den street, above Callowhill street, 15 feet by 

68. Subject to a ground rent of $28, 1,500 
The Pot House, Lot, &c, 35 feet on Beaver 

Court, by 86 feet. Subject to two annuities of 

£6 each, 4,040 
A four storied Brick Stores and Lot on Mar- 


$2,325 





FALLSTON, BEAVER, 2d mo. 27d, 1855, 
William Henry: 
Dear Friend—Below in the account of the late cold 
weather in th's place. 


2d mo. 7, 7 o’clock, A. M. 10° below 0 
12 M, 4 above 0 

3 P. M. 2 below 0 

9 P. M. 5 « 0 

8, 7 A. M. 6 «60 
1 P. M. 4 above 0 

9 P. M. 3 below 0 

a >.7 A. M. 19 « 60 
12 M. 10 above 0 

9 P, M. 4 se 60 

10, 7 A. M. 10 below 0 


The morning of the 9th was the coldest I have any 
record of in this place, being 120° colder than the hot- 
rest day last summer, being at one time 101 degrées 
which was five or six degrees warmer than I had be- 
fore known. 

Respectfully, A. W. T. 

N. B.—A thermometer should be placed in the shade, 
free from any remote r flection, and detached fiom 
any building. — Beaver Argue. 
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THE WEATHER. Expenses authorized by Councils, 10,225 96 
State of the thermometer at the State Capitol. Har- Broad street rail road, 2,872 31 
risburgh, during the late cold weather On Friday 

morning it began to relax. 
































Sunrise. 10 P.M. Sun Set, Wind. | $193,653 50 
Thurs. 26 Feb. 27 31 33 Ww. | 
Friday 27 20 23 24 N.W. | Of which about 7000 were for account of the pre- 
Satur. 28 10 22 16 Ww. ceding year. 
— : ieee : a = - 7 The rental of the city property for 1835 is computed 
Tues. 3 14 21 24 ON, | at $40,221 00. 
Wed, 4 10 24 27 w. — 
vridey 4 os 36 35 UN. WW. | THE WATER WORKS. 
| We have received the annual Report of the watering 
Committee, from which the following particulars are 
THE REGISTER. | derived for the present week. Ina future number the 
PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 14, 1835. | report at length, and such of the statements as are most 
—=—<— == | interesting to the public, will be gives. 
RECORD OF THE WEATHER. | Theexpenditures in 1834 were $65,163 36, viz: 
Feb. 16. The streets and trees covered with a glaze ner Gatribution, $4,930 42 
of ice, rain having fallen and frozen. | For ee 22,322 64 
21. The Delaware opened and some vessels For buildings, 6,047 00 
came up. | For Fair Mount works, and balance due 
27. A snow storm commenced last night, it fell 3 to | T. D. Grover, in 1833, 14,599 81 
4 inches deep. | For wheel and pump No. 6, 10,965 90 
March 1, Severely cold all day, and the night nearly | For water power, _ 2,182 49 
as culd as any we have had this winter. | For incidentals, 3 we 10 
2. At dawnof morning the mercury only 4° above | Salaries, 5,240 00 
zero, the rivers again closed for the third time this | , - 
season—a very rare occurrence—the navigation of both | $65,163 36 


The amount paid into the Treasury in 


i tinued obstructed till the 9th instant. 
een oee ae angst’ ~— | 1834, from water rents and for articles 


10. One of the most stormy days we have had this | 





. 8 ° 
winter. [t rained in the morning—from 11 till 1 o’clock, | | meee, pPaees & 
: : | The estimate for incidental expenses for 

it hailed, and then began to snow. The snow fell in 1835 j 14.000 00 
greater quantities, and more rapidly than we ever re- | F as 3 0. 000 00 
collect to have seen—notwithstanding the bad fomnda- | aa sane pen aa 7 

tion from the preceding rain, the ground became soon | Total, $44,000 00 
covered, and in about an hour the snow had fallen to the | ™ inmate ‘ laid in the city in 1834 
depth of three or four inches, it ceased about sun- | ee ee ere ara wr Wreeee enn 


down, and left the surface covered to the depth of | SAREE Saat, seaing aE ence punetggty Sis ars, 086 
eight or nine inches. It was decidedly the greatest fall , feet, or 513 miles, and there are 303 miles in the dis- 
of snow the past winter. Wood became so scarce as | | tricts, making 824 miles of iron pipes. 

to command for oak $8 to 9, and hickory 11, during the There are 741 fire plugs in the city and districts. 
period when the river remained closed; the price has | The emountot wate? rests Sor-8885 ts, $90,531 00 





ii Nan Oa BE eatin The number of water tenants is 14,395, and about 
2,500 families use the public hydrant pumpsin the city 
EXPENDITURES OF-THE CITY. > being equal to 16,895 tenants. 


The quantity of water used in the city’ and districts, 
averages 3,400,000 gallons per day—or about 200 gal- 
lons as the daily consumption by each tenant. The 


From the Annual Report of the City Commissioners 
we learn that there were expended in 1834, 


For new paving, $31,912 33 daily consumption in London is about 180 gallons to 
Unpaved streets, 5,912 65 each tenant. 

Cleansing the city, 32,463 43 During the drought in July and August last, the con- 
Docks and sewers, 8,456 15 sumption frequently exceeded 5,000,000 gallons per 
Lighting and watching, 49,934 30 day. 

Pumps and wells, ~ - 4,056 12 


; _| - The whole cost of the permanent parts of the Fair 
Regulating ascents, &c. 953 57 Mount Water Works including real estate, water power, 


Expenses of offices, 974 76 buildings, reservoirs, iron pipes, &c. from their com- 
Services with market, _ 712 90 mencement to the 31st of Dec. 1834, was $1,264,292 36 
Incidental expenses of Councils, 251 92 of which sum the iron pipes cost $530,343 46. 
Repaving over water pipes, 11,303 52 The increase of water rents in 1834 was $4,991. 
City property, 33,136 $7 In 1803 there were only 77 water tenants, and the 
Purchase of paving stone, 221 95 revenue was $537; now there are 16,895 tenants, and 


Repairing footways, 764 66 the revenue for 1835 $90,531 0J 











